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SUALLY the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is somewhat dry reading—a statement that is not intended 
as a reflection on the literary skill of the eminent gentlemen 

who from time to time have occupied that distinguished post, but 
rather indicates the difficulty of evoking interest from the unro- 
mantic subject of finance. It is reported that Gladstone could hold 
the close attention of the House of Commons with a budget report; 
but our Secretary of the Treasury is not, under existing custom, 
permitted to present his report to Congress in person, and must 





depend upon the printed page to carry his message. 

The Annual Report on the Finances which Secretary McAdoo 
presented to the Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
December 7 last is far from being a dry and uninteresting docu- 
ment. It gives, in a concise and consecutive form, the financial 
history of a most important epoch. Perhaps no report since the 
close of the Civil War has contained so much of interest and value 
to the student of American banking and finance. This was due to 
the problems growing out of the European war crisis. 

“The outbreak of the European war,” says the Secretary, “pre- 
cipitated many grave problems. International credits and ex- 
changes were completely disorganized, ocean transportation was for 
a time partially paralyzed, the entire business and economic structure 
in this country was shaken to its foundations, and a catastrophe of 
calamitous proportions was narrowly averted. It is a tribute to 
the economic strength and soundness of the country and to the 
patriotism of its people in every class and walk of life that the shock 
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has been so admirably withstood. A panic of cataclysmic propor- 
tions might easily have resulted, and if it had the injury to the 
country would have been incalculable and many years would have 
been required to overcome its effects. Through the prompt and 
effective action of the Treasury Department, and with the cordial 
and intelligent co-operation of the banking and business interests 
of the country, the danger has been averted. Confidence has been 
restored and specie payments have been maintained in the face of 
the world. At no time since the war broke out has there been, to 
the knowledge of this cepartment, with the exception of a few 
isolated cases, a failure on the part of any solvent national bank to 
honor its checks in currency or money or to meet its obligations. The 
general revival of business throughout the country is the best evi- 
dence that confidence has been restored. Interest rates have come 
down from the high level to which apprehension had lifted them, 
restriction of credits has disappeared, foreign exchange has reached 
a normal basis, and a feeling of optimism pervades the business 
world. ‘There is every reason why the country should look to the 
future with confidence so far as its trade, commerce, and industry 
are concerned. ‘This has been accomplished notwithstanding the 
fact that the Federal Reserve System authorized by the act of 
December 23, 1913, was at that time only in process of formation 
and was therefore unable to render any service in the situation.” 

We are now so close to these events that it is not easy to realize 
their true meaning. That such disorganization of credits and ex- 
changes, such partial paralysis of ocean transportation, could occur 
without a panic of cataclysmic proportions is indeed “a tribute to 
the economic strength and soundness of the country and to the 
patriotism of its people in every class and walk of life.” 

As the Secretary says, “Through the prompt and effective action 
of the Treasury Department, and with the cordial and intelligent 
co-operation of the banking and business interests of the country, 
the danger has been averted.” 

That the Treasury Department put forth prompt and extraor- 
dinary exertions to prevent a panic is fully evidenced by the detailed 
account which the Secretary gives of the various expedients em- 
ployed. 

At the first sign of trouble, on July 31, the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced the fact that it was keeping in close touch with the 
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situation, and announced readiness to lend assistance in New York 
or elsewhere as needed. In this statement it was pointed out that 
the Treasury had printed and on hand $500,000,000 in currency 
which the banks could obtain under the Aldrich-Vreeland Law as 
amended by the Federal Reserve Act. 

On August 1 the chairmen of the clearing-house associations 
of the three central reserve cities—New York, Chicago and St. 
ILouis—were invited to send to Washington committees for con- 
ference, “with a view to intelligent co-operation in protecting the 
interests of this country.” This conference was fixed for August 
4. Before it took place the situation became still more serious, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury on August 2 proceeded to New 
York for a conference with leading bankers of that city for the 
purpose of concerting measures to protect the situation. He was 
accompanied by Charles S. Hamlin, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; John S. Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, and 
W. P. G. Harding, a member of the Federal Reserve Board. At 
this meeting it was decided that only by an immediate and liberal 
issue of emergency currency could the situation be controlled. 
large amounts of this currency were sent to the various sub-Treas- 
uries, so that at the opening of business on August 3 the banks were 
able to cope with the situation as it developed. 

Immediate steps were taken to organize the country into national 
currency associations, so that the obtainable relief under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act, as amended, would be available to as large a number 
of national banks as possible and upon short notice. As a conse- 
quence, the entire country was divided into forty-four national cur- 
rency districts and national currency associations organized in each. 

Krom August 1 to October 31, 1914, there was issued to national 
banks of New York city emergency currency in the amount of 
$141,228,000. 

During the same period there was issued to national banks in all 
the States of the Union, with the exception of ten (in which the 
hanks did not apply), namely, Maine. Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, South Dakota. Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Arizona (and not including New York city), $228,330,040 of 
emergency currency. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland Law was amended so as to allow national 
hanks to issue circulating notes to 125 per cent. of their unimpaired 
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capital and surplus, instead of 100 per cent. as originally provided, 
and the benefits of the act were also extended to banks which did 
not have outstanding circulation equivalent to forty per cent. of 
their capital stock, as required by the old law. At the suggestion 
of the Treasury Department, it was provided in the amended law 
that the banks should maintain on deposit in the Treasury a redemp- 
tion fund in gold sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the redemption of the notes. The law had for- 
merly required a five per cent. redemption fund which might be in 
lawful money. 

The Secretary considered it essential that he should have power 
to compel the banks to maintain at all times a sufficient amount of 
gold in the redemption fund to protect the Government thoroughly 
against these large issues of paper money. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, the efficacy of the 
emergency currency law. On this point the Secretary says: 

“The Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as amended by the Federal Reserve 
Act and by subsequent amendment of August 4, 1914, has served 
a most useful purpose. The redemption of the emergency currency 
will not, I believe, present a difficult problem. Arrangements have 
been perfected in the department for a system of clearances between 
the banks which is expected to overcome the difficulties and incon- 
veniences which might otherwise be encountered.” 

To still further relieve the financial situation, and to enable the 
banks to assist in the movement of crops, public funds were deposited 
in national banks between August 1 and October 31 to the amount 
of $19,446,246. 

Additional activities of the Treasury Department in this trying 
situation are summarized in these extracts from the Secretary’s 
report. a 

“The demoralization of foreign exchanges and credits and the 
disorganization of ocean transportation produced a situation of ex- 
ceeding gravity. Grain and foodstuffs for export were congested 
at the leading Gulf and Atlantic ports to such an extent that a tem- 
porary embargo was placed by the railroads on shipments of grain 
to Baltimore, New Orleans, and Galveston. 

“There was also impending another grave problem, as an in- 
evitable consequence of the war, viz., the cotton situation in the 
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“While no responsibility for dealing with these problems rested, 
by law, upon the Treasury Department, it was believed that the 
powers of the department could be exerted for the benefit of the 
situation. It was recognized that the resources of the country 
should be organized so that, by intelligent co-operation, the best 
results could be obtained. A series of conferences was determined 
upon as the most effective means of co-ordinating thé vital factors 
and forces in the country. 

“As a result a conference was held at the Treasury Department 
on the 14th of August, 1914, between leading bankers, business 
men, and steamship and railroad managers. 

“Much good resulted from this conference. Congress promptly 
enacted the war-risk insurance measure and made it a bureau of the 
Treasury Department.” 

On August 18 a conference was called to consider the cotton 
situation. This conference met in Washington on August 24, and 
was attended by the Secretary of the Treasury and two Assistant 
Secretaries, the Postmaster-General, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Comptroller of the Currency, several members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and by prominent representatives of various sections 
of the country interested in the production, financing and manufac- 
turing of cotton and tobacco. 

At this conference a committee of eighteen was appointed to 
formulate a report and suggestions. 

Before this report was made the Treasury decided to accept 
notes secured by cotton, tobacco, etc., as a basis for issues of emer- 
gency currency, the Secretary making the following announcement 


on August 27: 


“Among the eligible securities to be used as a basis for the issue 
of currency I have decided to accept from national banks, through 
their respective national currency associations, notes, secured by 
warehouse receipts, for cotton or tobacco, and having not more than 
four months to run, at seventy-five per cent. of their face value.” 

The Secretary’s intention to confine the use of this currency to 
crop harvesting and moving was thus plainly declared. 

“Since the law leaves it entirely in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue or not to issue the currency to which I have 
referred, I shall not hesitate to refuse it if I am convinced that it 
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will be used merely for speculative purposes instead of for the 
operation of harvesting and carrying the crop until a reasonable 
market can be found and for the needs of legitimate business.” 

The Secretary also expressed the opinion that there was adequate 
power under existing laws to issue through the national banks all 
the currency to meet any reasonable demand, and that it was not 
necessary to extend the note-issuing privilege to State banks. 

Regarding the proposal to emit large issues of greenbacks, the 
Secretary said: 

“During the discussions of the cotton question within the past 
few months many have contended that the remedy for the situation 
was the issue of great volumes of paper money, in the form of green- 
backs and otherwise. This, in my opinion, was wholly erroneous 
and unsound.” 

The Secretary thus summed up the situation on October 9: 

“Existing law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to issue more than $1,000,000,000 of additional currency 
to national banks throughout the country. The banks, therefore, 
have ample opportunity to get more than enough currency to meet 
every conceivable demand, if more currency is, as many seem to 
think, the remedy for the cotton situation. I do not believe it is. I 
am firmly convinced that neither additional nor unlimited issues of 
paper money will help the cotton planter. I am equally convinced 
that the inevitable inflation which such issues would cause would 
hurt him and hurt the country. What is really wanted is a restored 
market for cotton at a profitable price. This is the real fact, the 
real truth in the situation. It is impossible by legislation to create 
a market for cotton or to establish a, price for it. The value of 
cotton has been injured this year by the European war. This in- 
jury can not be retrieved nor the market restored by legislation any 
more than the injury to corn, which was caused by the drought last 
year in the great corn States of the West, could have been repaired 
by legislation. 

“Up to the present time there has been a disposition everywhere 
to look exclusively to and rely wholly upon the National Govern- 
ment for assistance. There are many things which the cotton States 
and the people of the South can do for themselves which the 
National Government can not do for them. The powers and re- 
sources of the Southern States should be employed for the benefit of 
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their people, and the National Government should not be expected 
to do things which are beyond its power.” 


As a result of conferences on the cotton situation, a plan was 
evolved for a cotton loan fund, and on November 17 the necessary 
subscription of $100,000,000 to make the plan operative was com- 
pleted. 

The formation of the “gold fund” is thus referred to in the 
Secretary’s report: ' 

“Tt was realized that the cotton problem was involved in that of 
foreign exchange. It had early become apparent that unless the 
price of London exchange could be reduced from the high level then 
prevailing, viz., above $5 per pound sterling, to approximately the 
normal rate of $4.87 per pound sterling, the interests of our people 
must suffer seriously. The war found our business men and bankers 
indebted to London in the sum of approximately $450,000,000, 
maturing by January 1, 1915. The City of New York owed 
$80,000,000 in London and Paris maturing in that period. Ordi- 
narily this debit balance would be paid off by our shipments of cot- 
ton (principally), grain, foodstuffs, and other commodities. But 
the check upon and uncertainty about normal exportations made it 
necessary to devise some measure to enable our business men and 
bankers to meet their foreign obligations in gold without suffering 
the great losses that the high price of exchange at that time would 
have compelled. It was thought that a fund of $100,000,000 in 
gold, to be contributed by the nationai and State banks and trust 
companies in the various States, to be administered by a committee 
of bankers in New York, would restore confidence and afford relief. 
A plan was therefore prepared and on the 21st day of September,. 
1914, received the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board. This, together with the increasing 
export trade of the United States, has had a salutary effect in re- 
ducing the price of exchange to a normal basis. This in turn has 
produced a favorable effect upon the foreign demand for cotton.” 

With all these added burdens imposed upon him by the excep- 
tional business and financial situation, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was called on to take a leading part in inaugurating the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank System. Under the Federal Reserve Act he 
was a member of the Organization Committee, and it became his 
duty to assist in dividing the Continental United States into twelve 
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districts and to designate a city in each of these districts as the loca- 
tion of a Federal Reserve Bank. Furthermore, by virtue of his 
office, the Secretary was Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
itself, and as such has done a great deal of extra work in launching 
the new banking system. 

The imposition of fresh taxation of a special form has also served 
to complicate the duties of the Secretary’s office. 

What has been recounted above comprises only the most striking 
financial events of the past year. These memorable occurrences 
will no doubt form the theme of discussion by financial writers in 
after years. An attempt to appraise their importance now might 
be somewhat premature. 

But this much may be said. That in circumstances of extraor- 
dinary difficulty Secretary McAdoo has acted with promptness and 
efficiency. He has done what could be done properly to extricate 
business from the entanglements caused by the war. And we do not 
think any one can deny that the co-operative spirit manifested by 
the Treasury Department, under his guidance, has been one of the 
most important factors in avoiding a general panic. It is indeed a 
remarkable fact that the country has emerged from the recent stress 
with so little of permanent harm. Our business men and bankers— 
all our people—are deserving of credit for their earnest co-operation 
and for refusing to become unduly alarmed. And especial credit is 
due to the Secretary of the Treasury, not only for his readiness to 
adopt every sound remedial measure, but for firmly refusing to 
countenance any proposal tending to lead the country into the dan- 
gers of unlimited paper “money” inflation. 





MILITARISM AND COMMERCIALISM 





PEAKING at the dinner of the Southern Society in New 
York on the evening of December 9, Hon. John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, expressed the view 

that there was danger of the country becoming too much absorbed 
in commercialism. His remarks, as reported by the New York 
“Times,” were as follows: 


“No thinking man in this country can be an advocate of war or 
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teacher of the warlike spirit, but we should aim at an equal balance 
between militarism and commercialism. 

“Commercialism without a fair infusion of the warlike spirit 
inevitably becomes effeminacy. It is true of peoples, as individuals, 
that the mind, concentrated solely on gathering money, becomes 
degraded. It seems to me that one of the highest duties of the 
South is to revive interest in our resources for self-defense and for 
the maintenance of our dignity among nations.” 

Doubtless Mr. Williams, in the remarks quoted, merely meant 
to favor a sufficient cultivation of the military spirit to safeguard 
the country against the attacks of other nations, and with this pur- 
pose no one properly concerned about the country’s welfare can dis- 
agree. But some of the statements made by Mr. Williams seem to 
invite an inquiry as to their correctness. 

“Commercialism,” he says, “without a fair infusion of the war- 
like spirit inevitably becomes effeminacy.” 

“Commercialism” is a pretty broad term. It would include the 
labors of the woodsman, felling the trees of the forest; of the miner, 
wresting wealth from the earth; of the sailor, battling with the ocean 
storms; of the engineer, guiding his locomotive at sixty miles an 
hour along the gleaming rails; of men at the flaming forge, beating 
iron and steel into manifold shapes—in short, of all the rude, labori- 
ous employments of men in contending with the unsubdued forces 
of nature, which are sufficient to afford a fair guaranty against the 
dreaded “effeminacy.” Mr. Williams himself has been for some 
years engaged in higher commercial pursuits, but this dainty em- 
ployment does not appear to have dulled his fighting edge. 

Has it not become true, in the sharpness of modern commercial 
contests, that business itself is a battle calling out courage and re- 
sourcefulness in a degree almost equal to that required on the field 
of war? Have not the great captains of industry been, as a rule, 
men of vigorous personalities? 

But Mr. Williams also fears that we shall become degraded by 
concentrating our attention on money-making. He says: 

“Tt is true of peoples, as individuals, that the mind, concentrated 
solely on gathering money, becomes degraded.” 

Now, does the average person who expects to amass wealth 
concern himself solely with gathering money? Does he not rather 
first seek to perform some public service more efficiently than any 
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one else is doing or has done before? And in this service there is 
usually nothing degrading to himself, but it is very likely to be 
ennobling and of benefit to the community. 

A reasonable cultivation of the warlike spirit may be essential to 
a proper maintenance of the national defenses, but is there not 
abundant proof to show that commercialism, in its broadest aspects, 
is entirely consistent with physical vigor, and that the gathering of 
money through the performance of service to the public is compati- 
ble with sound moral health? 

The doctrine of the ignobility of commerce is an old one, reach- 
ing back to the ancients. It has been thus stated by Oliver Gold- 
smith: 

“Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails 
And honor sinks where commerce long prevails.” 


To assure contentment then it would be necessary to substitute 
poverty and slavery for wealth and freedom; and if we expect honor 
to endure, trade must either be destroyed or reduced to a subsidiary 
position. 

There are some other lines from Goldsmith, more frequently 


quoted than those above, to maintain the illusion that wealth is of 
itself dishonorable: 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The witty and amiable poet was not a very safe guide in eco- 
nomic matters, but there is evidence in something he has written 
which indicates that his attitude toward wealth was less harsh than 
these quotations imply. 

In these days a man to amass wealth must be diligent in his 
business and must confer some service or benefit upon mankind. 
He must conform to a code of honor which will not suffer in com- 
parison with that seemingly adopted by some of the nations now 
engaged in destroying property and life. To succeed in business 
requires quite as nice a sense of honor as some of the employments 
of war which need not be particularized. 

But all these considerations aside, the obstacles which beset the 
conduct of business in these days would seem to afford the average 
man a fair field for the exercise of physical and mental powers and 
to offer a reasonable guaranty against falling into that effeminacy 
which Comptroller Williams dreads. 
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PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 





T is announced that the Central and South American nations 
have been invited to send their Ministers of Finance and lead- 
ing bankers to Washington for a conference with Treasury 

Department officials and financiers of this country on financial 
and commercial problems confronting the American countries as 
a result of the European war. The intention is to have the confer- 
ence take place early in the coming spring. Such a meeting, if par- 
ticipated in by leading bankers and business men and conducted on 
practical lines, should be productive of much good. 

The countries of Central and South America have not only 
suffered in their international commerce in common with the United 
States, on account of the European conflict, but they have been 
very seriously injured economically by the shutting off of the sup- 
ply of outside capital upon which they, in common with all rapidly- 
developing nations, are more or less dependent. 

No doubt it will be one aim of this conference to find some 
prompt and practicable means of meeting this deficiency. It can be 
supplied by the bankers of the United States if their interest can 
be enlisted, and to this end the conference at Washington will con- 
tribute to an important extent. 

This is not merely a matter of deriving the ordinary banking 
profits that may be incident to the extension of loans to Central 
and South America. It concerns, and vitally concerns, the develop- 
ment of our trade with that portion of the world. The ability of 
these countries to buy in any foreign market will be greatly en- 
hanced by maintaining, so far as possible, the flow of capital in that 
direction. And if we are now able and willing to take the place of 
Europe as the purveyor of capital to Latin America, we shall grad- 
ually, and perhaps more rapidly than many believe possible, begin 
to develop our financial and trade interests with those countries. 

But the mutuality of interests between these two parts of the 
Western Hemisphere must be kept in view. Nothing would be 
more fatal or foolish than to seek to set ourselves up as financial 
almoners of Latin:America. Great countries like Brazil and Ar- 
gentina—to mention no others—might justly resent such an as- 
sumption of superiority. But a conference of the character indi- 
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cated ought to lead to better understanding and should promote 
mutual helpfulness. It is to be hoped that our bankers will take 
advantage of the opportunity this meeting will afford for getting 
into closer touch with Central and South American finance. 





ARGENTINE LOAN PLACED HERE 





HE placing of an Argentine loan in this country to the 
amount of $15,000,000 may mark the beginning of other 
advances to South and Central American countries heretofore 

dependent upon Europe for their supply of outside capital. Prob- 
ably the recent establishment of a branch of the National City Bank 
of New York at Buenos Aires aided in securing the flotation of the 
loan in this country, the issue being negotiated by the institution 
named. No doubt as our banks extend their operations in these 
countries, gaining first-hand knowledge of opportunities and condi- 
tions, the practice of making loans to Central and South American 
governments and to the municipalities and industries of those coun- 
tries will grow more general. And especially so if the Kuropean 
conflict lasts much longer. 

If banks from the United States had been established in Latin 
America some years ago we should have had the connections that 
would more speedily have enabled us to take advantage of this 
extraordinary opportunity to extend our banking and trade in that 
direction. 

Repeatedly in recent years this MAGAZINE has urged the pro- 
priety of organizing an International American Bank for special 
service in building up American commerce and extending the sphere 
of our financial influence. The slower method of allowing national 
banks of a prescribed capital to go into the foreign field has been 
adopted. Through a long process of experience and natural selec- 
tion this may result in limiting the business to the banks best fitted 
for it, though in the course of the process costly mistakes may occur 
that will tend to discourage some other banks from venturing into 
foreign territory and damage the prestige of American banking. 

Of course, there is no question that the National City Bank of 
New York is in point of capital strength and general equipment as 
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well fitted for developing the foreign banking field as any other 
bank in the country. Its experience will be watched with interest by 
other banks qualified to compete for a share of the business if it 
shall prove profitable. 

The readiness with which the Argentine loan was subscribed 
substantiates what this MaGaZInE has always insisted on—that our 
failure to compete for South American loans was due more to lack 
of disposition and proper banking machinery than to any want of 
funds. It would seem that in supplying the necessary banking 
machinery the indifference has vanished. 





A GOOD TIME FOR SAVING 





HILE Europe is busily engaged in destroying capital, and 
thus diminishing the supply available for investment, it is 
pointed out by the “Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin” of New York that this is an exceptionally good time for 
the people of the United States to save money. It goes on to say: 


“One does not realize without giving thoughtful consideration 
to the matter how much a moderate saving would amount to in a 
year’s time with a people like those of the United States. There are 
now approximately 100,000,000 of them. ‘Take that as a conven- 
ient round number. It is usually calculated that one in five of them, 
or 20,000,000, are males of mature years, and many somewhat un- 
der maturity, as well as some females, are capable of earning and — 
saving more or less. Let us assume that one-half of the full num- 
ber are so poor and incapable of earning more than they need for 
their continual wants in decent living, or are so given to waste that 
nothing is to be expected of them in the way of contributing to the 
capital of the country. Of the rest, suppose one-half could without 
the sacrifice of anything necessary to comfort save on the average 
$100 a year. That would mean an accumulation of $500,000,000. 
The other half, we will say, are well-to-do, many of them rich and 
accustomed to be lavish in their expenditure on things which con- 
tribute little or nothing to either necessity or comfort or even 
rational amusement. Would it be too much to estimate that, taking 
them ‘by and large,’ those of moderate means and those of great 
wealth, they could ‘put by’ $1,000 a year on the average. That 
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would look pretty big in the aggregate and we will cut it down one- 
half. That would leave $2,500,000,000, or adding that of the small 
savers, three billion dollars in all. 

_ “That is a pretty tidy sum to be going into useful investment in 
the course of a year, and nobody suffering in consequence. In fact, 
everybody would be better occupied during the process and acquir- 
ing better habits of both industry and thrift, and a great deal could 
be done with the capital saved. Through savings banks and finan- 
cial institutions it would make its way into productive enterprises, 
strengthen the means of extracting wealth from the earth and trans- 
forming it to the many uses for supplying human wants and meet- 
ing future needs. During the stimulated process of production, 
distribution and interchange, the cost of living would be kept down 
and the means of living increased while this transferable capital 
was supplying the place of that destroyed or wasted by war. When 
the conflict was over and the process of reconstruction was begun 
the people of the United States would be in a position to take an 
important part in it and reap a goodly share of the fruits. 

“They would have their own domestic interests.in pretty good 
shape and could perhaps supply considerable capital to those abroad 
who would have so much rebuilding and restoring to do. At all 
events, they would have what they have been owing abroad greatly 
reduced if not all paid off, so as not to be continually sending a 
goodly part of their earnings to pay debts or interest on foreign — 
capital invested here. They might get the balance on their own side 
and receive income from abroad while contributing to the prosper- 
ity of all the nations. It would also strengthen their position as a 
power for peace in the world, and lessen the need for armaments 
which cost much and earn nothing. Besides, they would become 
impressed with the value for all good purposes of efficiency and 
economy, which are the chief sources of national strength.” 

The individual and the nation are benefited at all times by 
careful saving, and especially when others are bent on spending and 
destroying as much as possible, the savers will have the whip hand. 
By urging our own people to save we do not seek to profit by others’ 
misfortunes. On the contrary, by following this policy our people 
will be the better able to supply the capital they have heretofore 
obtained from European countries, to pay back the debts we owe 
across the water, and possibly to extend some help in restoring the 
shattered finances and industries of the warring nations. 
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THE “MONEY TRUST” AND THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 





OMMENTING on the Federal Reserve Act in the Decem- 
ber number of this MAGAZINE (p. 611) it was said: 


“The student of American banking history, having seen 
what has happened in the past through combining political and 
banking power, awaits with interest the inevitable hour when the 
Federal Reserve Act will encounter the same difficulty. One day 
some Administration—it may be Democratic or Republican—will 
get badly mutilated in this politico-financial machine.” 

We confess, however, that in writing thus it was not foreseen 
that trouble would arise so soon. The powers of divination do not 
belong to this publication. In what was quoted above, the object 
was not to prophesy, but merely to apply to this problem a slight 
historical perspective. We have lived on an intellectual banking 
and financial diet almost from a time whence the mind of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, and out of this course of light reading have 
gained the knowledge that some slight prejudice exists in this coun- 
try against the mingling of banking and politics. Our advice to 
Congress has been that it is unwise to seek to combine these incom- 
patibles; but Congress did not heed this good and friendly counsel 
and mixed politics and banking in about equal proportions, shook 
the mixture up and duly labelled it “Federal Reserve Act.” 

As stated in the foregoing quotation, time was bound to reveal 
the unwisdom of this action. An evidence of the correctness of this 
statement appears in a resolution introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 6, by Representative Lindbergh of Minne- 
sota. This resolution asked: 

“That a special committee of five members of the House be 
appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the influences that have 
been exercised by the money trust in the organization of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and the extent, so far as practical, of the control the 
money trust exercises in the same, and to report to the House as 
soon as possible.” © 

It would, of course, be possible to attach altogether too much 
importance to this resolution. The animus of it appears to lie in 
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the belief that the control of the new Federal Reserve Banks has 
fallen into the hands of the “money trust.” 

But if one analyzes the basis of this belief it will be found to 
consist in the fact that the leading bankers of the United States 
have become prominent in the direction of the new banks. That 
they control them is probably not correct, for the control of the 
Federal Reserve Banks does not, in the last analysis, lie in the hands 
of their stockholders or Jocal directors, but is vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, whose members are appointed by 
the President. 

If one really believed in the “money trust,” whose destruction 
was sought by the Federal Reserve Act, the directors and officers 
of the Federal Reserve Banks have such affiliations as would war- 
rant the inference that one gains in reading Mr. Lindbergh’s resolu- 
tion. The argument runs something like this: If there was a 
money trust it was composed of the country’s principal bankers; 
the officers and directors of the Federal Reserve Banks are leading 
bankers; therefore, the Federal Reserve Banks constitute a money 
trust. But this line of reasoning rests on the false premise of an 
existing money trust at the time the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed. 

The present difficulty seems to have started in Chicago with the 
appointment of Mr. George M. Reynolds and Mr. James B. 
Forgan as directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. It 
is charged that Mr. Forgan, although president of a bank of large 
size, became the candidate of Group 2, supposed to represent the 
smaller banks. There are allegations that a United States Senator 
wanted more of those of his political faith to-have jobs with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. On the other side, there are 
hints that these two leading directors have been partial, in the ap- 
pointments, to those closely associated with them and have at least 
shown some lack of tact in other ways. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that in the organization of an 
institution like the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago Mr. Forgan 
and Mr. Reynolds would be the very first men to be thought of as 
directors by any one conversant with banking conditions in the 
Middle West, for these two gentlemen are not only two of the most 
representative bankers in that section but of the whole country. 

The whole investigation, if undertaken at all, may turn out to 
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be a tempest in a teapot. But it is regrettable that the Federal 
Reserve Act contains possibilities of keeping the banking interests 
of the country in constant turmoil through investigations arising 
from this combination of banking and politics. This appears to us 
one of the greatest defects of the measure, and what in time may 
prove a fatal one. On this point the New York “Sun,” in its issue 
of January 7, pertinently said: 

“One of the handicaps under which the Federal Reserve system 
must labor is its liability to continual interference by Congress at 
the instigation of political prejudice and ignorance. Nevertheless, 
it might have been supposed that the new banks would be allowed 
to get a fair start before Congress began to throw wrenches into 
the machinery.” 





RETURN OF MORE NORMAL TRADE CONDITIONS 





RADUALLY business is recovering from the shock it re- 
ceived at the close of July when the European war cloud 


burst. One of the most significant events is the simultaneous 
announcement in Washington and London of the restoration of 
exchange rates between the United States and the United King- 
dom to a normal basis. ‘The announcement in this country, made 
by Governor Hamlin of the Federal Reserve Board on behalf of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the latter’s absence from Wash- 
ington, was in the following form, and under date of January 7: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury announced to-day that, in view 
of the fact that exchange between the United States and the United 
Kingdom has become practically normal, it is no longer necessary 
for the two governments to exercise their good offices in connection 
therewith, and that any further consideration of the question should 
be left to the banks and bankers of the respective countries.” 

At the beginning of the war it was estimated that the United 
States owed to Great Britain on open account between $200,000,000 
and $250,000,000 as a result of the unfavorable trade balance which 
had been accumulating in spite of heavy gold exports. Ordinarily 
this debt would have been carried by the London banks for a few 
months in anticipation of the receipt of cotton and grain, which 
would have created credits to offset this country’s obligations. 
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With the moratorium in effect in England, and the necessity of 
raising large sums for military purposes, the London banks showed 
a disposition to insist upon prompt settlement of this balance in 
gold. At the suggestion of the Treasury Department, Sir George 
Paish, editor of “The Statist,” special adviser to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Basil B. Blackett were sent to this country to 
confer with Government officials and bankers. 

This visit resulted in a tentative plan under which London 
bankers were to establish a short-term credit of $100,000,000 in this 
country’s favor, against which drafts could be drawn in settlement 
of pressing obligations. Sir George Paish cabled an outline of this 
proposal to his Government and was awaiting a reply when he was 
summoned home. Even at that time the balance of trade had begun 
to turn so strongly in this country’s favor that it seemed unlikely 
that it would be necessary to adopt the plan. 

Owing to a renewal of cotton and grain exports, the decline in 
imports, the lessened demand for remittances abroad on account of 
American tourists’ expenditures, and because the pressure to sell 
our securities here for London account has diminished, foreign 
‘exchange between this country and Great Britain has declined to 
about the normal basis, and in the first week in January reached a 
point which ordinarily would have spelled gold imports; but there 
are, of course, some special factors operating to prevent a movement 
of gold to this side. 

This development removes one of the serious obstacles to the 
gradual resumption of general prosperity in this country. So long 
as there was a fear that heavy and sudden demands would be made 
on our gold stock the banks felt constrained for their own safety 
and that of the banking and business situation at large to husband 
their resources with unusual care. It would be going too far to say 
that the apprehension from this source has been wholly and perma- 
nently relieved, for it has not. The European war might take a 
sudden turn whereby matters would be immediately brought to a 
crucial point for some of the principal combatants, and this might 
again excite fears of a financial crisis. And the possibility of a 
long-drawn conflict, involving a continual destruction of capital for 
two or three years, remains a disquieting element in the situation as 
it relates to the future. 

While it would not be the part of prudence to ignore these 
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factors, it will serve no good purpose to magnify them. They may 
never materialize; or if they do, it may be that their effects will have 
greatly lost their destructiveness by the time they must be met. 

What is encouraging now is to note that one by one the serious 
commercial and financial problems that have arisen since the begin- 
ning of the war have gradually been straightened out, until few 
or none of them remain. 

We went through the first shock with no bank failures—in itself 
a fact of tremendous significance, 

The cotton situation has been cared for. 

We are in a fair way towards providing adequate shipping facil- 
ities for our over-sea trade. 

Foreign commerce has shown a steady revival. 

The banks have provided the funds for the new Federal Reserve 
Banking System, which has been successfully launched. 

Finally, the foreign exchange situation between Great Britain 
and the United States, for some time a matter of grave concern, 
has at last settled itself in the ordinary course of trade. 

All these things give solid ground for the belief that financial 
and business conditions are greatly improved, and warrant the hope 
of a steady return of prosperity. 





WRITING OFF SHRINKAGES IN VALUES 





NE of the unpleasant duties confronting bank directors in 

times like these is the writing off of losses occasioned by the 

shrinkage in values of even the highest class of securities. 
From a devastation like that which the world is now going 
through, nothing escapes. Government bonds, State stocks, mu- 
nicipal securities, industrials—all down the line there has been a fall. 
Banks naturally, in making investments, seek the highest grade of 
securities. ‘This is the safe course, certainly. And yet it is true that 
some of the securities commonly regarded as of the best type are 
precisely those which have declined in value most seriously. The 
heavy writings-off by the British banks on account of the decline in 
consols is the most familiar example of this. But in the United 
States many banks have had a like experience, though perhaps less 
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serious on the whole. They exercised all reasonable, in fact all 
possible, prudence in carefully selecting their investments, but owing 
to conditions and influences impossible to foresee, considerable losses 
have been sustained. 

Already some of the banks have promptly met this situation by 
making reductions in undivided profits or surplus. 

This course, in promptly admitting losses and providing for 
them, should by no means impair the confidence of the public in a 
bank that has had to write down its investments. On the contrary, 
it is an indication that the bank has had the courage to face the 
situation squarely, and to meet it. 

No one familiar with the present world-wide depression could 
possibly believe for a moment that such an experience would not 
seriously affect the values of securities, and that the banks, in 
common with others, must have some losses. The banks have been 
quietly house-cleaning for a long time, and it is not probable that 
they have on hand many securities that are not desirable. Fortu- 
nately, most of the banks have ample funds in their undivided profits 
and surplus accounts to take care of the depreciation in the value of 
securities which has naturally resulted from the present era of 
depression. 


fF is a cruel mortification, in searching for what 

is instructive in the history of past times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who have desolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute and 
often disgusting accuracy, while the discovery of 
useful arts, and the progress of the most beneficial 
branches of commerce, are passed over in silence, 
and suffered to sink into oblivion.— 

Rosertson’s *‘ HistoricAL DisQuisiTion ON INpiA.”’ 





Savings Bank Insurance 





By ALICE H. GRADY, Financial Secretary Massachusetts Savings 
Insurance League 





N December, 1906, Tue BAaNnKErs 
| Magazine published an article by 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, calling at- 
tention to the extravagant cost of life 
insurance to wage-earning men and 
women and recommending a remedy by 
way of insurance through the savings 
banks. 

In the August (1908) number of 
THe Bankers MaGazine there ap- 
peared another article from the pen of 
Mr. Brandeis, describing the machinery 
of the law just then being put into prac- 
tical operation, under which any sav- 
ings bank in Massachusetts is permitted 
to establish an insurance department 
under proper safeguards. 

With the announcement of dividends 
to policyholders recently made, a new 
impetus has been given to the move- 
ment, and I am hoping that you will 
care to have a brief statement of the 
progress that has been made in the de- 
velopment of this co-operative plan. 

The Whitman Savings Bank, which 
was the first bank in Massachusetts to 
open an insurance department, has just 
announced a dividend scale apportion- 
ing to policies which reach their seventh 
anniversary during the current year 
“regular” and “extra” dividends which 
aggregate an amount equal to 8714 per 
cent. of a year’s premiums. To illus- 
trate: 


At the end of the first year he 


one month’s premium, or...... 


John Smith, then fifty years of age, 
who took out a $200 policy in the Whit- 
man Savings Bank in June, 1908, has 
been paying premiums at the rate of 
ninety-six cents a month, or $11.52 a 
year. 

At the end of the seventh year the 
Whitman Savings Bank, having reached 
that point in its experience where un- 
der Section 21 of the Savings Bank In- 
surance law (of which I enclose a 
copy), all the “net profits” must go 
back to the policyholders, will pay to 
John Smith, in addition to a “regular” 
dividend equalling twenty-five per cent. 
of a year’s premiums, also an “extra” 
dividend equalling 621% per cent. of a 
year’s premiums. So that on the seventh 
anniversary of his policy, in June, 1915, 
he will receive checks aggregating 
$10.08—thus reducing the net cost of 
his insurance in the seventh year to 
only $1.44! 

Of course, we have no assurance that 
there will be such large extra dividends 
next year, or the next, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that the returns to policy- 
holders must be very large, because un- 
der the law all the net profits must be 
distributed to them. In this year of in- 
dustrial depression, when men and 
women out of work are seeking to real- 
ize pitiably small sums on anything 
capable of being converted into cash, it 


received a dividend equalling 


At the end of the second year he received a dividend of 
At the end of the third year he received a dividend of 
At the end of the fourth year he received a dividend of 
At the end of the fifth year he received a dividend of 
At the end of the sixth year he received a dividend of 
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The aggregate premiums received in all four insurance banks dur- 
ing the six years’ experience have been 
The total amount paid in death claims 
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$527,407.29 
$34,658.36 


Total amount already paid to policyholders as dividends 35,076.12 
Amount apportioned to be paid as dividends during the 


current year 


27,439.61 


Total amount paid to policyholders on policies surren- 


dered for cash 
Total reserve on policies in force 


Total surplus of the insurance departments of the four 


banks 


The general insurance guaranty fund now amounts to.. 21,625.33 


is particularly gratifying that our ex- 
periment station in life insurance should 
be able at this time—standing squarely 
on its own experience—to make so em- 
phatic a demonstration of its ability to 
furnish safe life insurance at a net rate 
which makes the cost of this one item 
of necessary expense cheaper than even 
our most ardent supporters had dared 
to hope for. 

The “extra” dividend is shared by all 
policies in force, but in varying per- 
centages. That is, a policy reaching its 
sixth anniversary during the coming 
year will receive an “extra” dividend 
equalling forty-five per cent. of a year’s 
premiums, in addition to the “regular” 
dividend of 221% per cent. Those poli- 
cies which reach their fifth anniversary 
during the coming year will receive an 
“extra” dividend equalling thirty per 
cent. of a year’s premiums, in addition 
to a “regular” dividend of twenty per 
cent., and so on. 

In the hope that you may be inter- 
ested to see it, I am enclosing a sheet 
issued by the Whitman Savings Bank 
showing the scale of dividends on all 
monthly premium policies, and also on 
the policies which are issued on the an- 
nual premium plan in units of $500 
only. 

The People’s Savings Bank of Brock- 
ton, which was the second bank to open 
an insurance department, is also an- 
nouncing an extra dividend to all pol- 
icyholders, it too having reached the 
point in its experience where all profits 
must be returned to the policyholders. 
In the case of this bank the amount so 
available for distribution is not so large 
as that in the Whitman Bank. Policies 


reaching their sixth anniversary during 
the coming year will receive, in addition 
to a regular dividend of 2214 per cent. 
of a year’s premiums, also an extra divi- 
dend of 221% per cent. Policies reach- 
ing their fifth anniversary will receive 
in addition to a regular dividend of 
twenty per cent. also an extra dividend 
of fifteen per cent., etc. 

I am enclosing, also, the dividend 
statement published by the People’s 
Savings Bank. 

The Berkshire County Savings Bank 
of Pittsfield and the City Savings Bank 
of Pittsfield are announcing “regular” 
dividends to their policyholders on the 
same scale as the two older insurance 
banks. 

-Twenty-three other savings banks 
and six trust companies have estab- 
lished public agencies for the four in- 
suring banks, besides the more than two 
hundred agencies which have been es- 
tablished by employers for the benefit 
of their employees who pay their pre- 
miums automatically through their pay 
envelopes. 

Although in any one bank the limit 
of insurance is $500 on any one life, 
nevertheless the same person may carry 
this limit of insurance in each of the 
four banks, so that many of our policy- 
holders are now insured to the amount 
of $2,000. 

You will recall that this last amount 
is (under Section 18 of the Savings 
Bank Insurance Law) made up of four 
per cent. of all premiums paid to the 
banks, and is under the supervision and 
control of an unpaid board of seven 
trustees appointed by the Governor. 
Its object is to serve as an extra safe- 
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guard to all policyholders in case of un- 
expected loss. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
saving made by those persons who ac- 
tually participate in the savings bank 
insurance plan, large as it is, is never- 
theless only a small part of the accom- 
plishment of our Massachusetts system. 
Since the movement to establish this 
system in Massachusetts was inaugu- 
rated the private companies with which 
it competes were induced to make re- 
ductions in premiums which have re- 
sulted in saving the wage-earners of the 
United States at least twenty million 
dollars_a year. The savings to the 
working people in Massachusetts have 
amounted to two million dollars an- 
nually. 

Although the State makes a contribu- 
tion out of the general treasury to pay 
for the work necessary to be done 
through the offices of the State Medical 
Director and the State Actuary, the 
sum appropriated is not sufficient to pay 
for the educational work necessary to 
acquaint the people with the advantages 
of the system. 

So this educational work is under- 
taken by the Massachusetts Savings In- 
surance League, a voluntary organiza- 
tion whose treasury is supported by pri- 
vate funds. 

It employs a small corps of instruc- 
tors and a field secretary. It is the 
business of these men to see that every 
man, woman and child in Massachusetts 
shall have an opportunity to know 
about savings bank life insurance. 

Together we have worked to bring a 
knowledge of the system to the people, 
not only in factories and workships, but 
to men and women in their clubs, in the 
churches, in the schools and colleges— 
wherever a group of people could be 
found gathered together for serious 
thought, there we have sought entrance 
to preach the gospel of a sane and safe 
form of cheap insurance. 

Ever since the first dividend of 8 1/3 
per cent. was announced, just five years 
ago, the plan has grown in the confi- 
dence of the community. 
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Each succeeding year has shown an 
increase in premium income, an in- 
crease in the dividend to policyholders, 
an increase in the surplus at the banks, 
an increase in the amount of the general 
insurance guaranty fund, and an in- 
crease in the number of policies out- 
standing, so that to-day we have a small 
army of 9,500 policyholders, represent- 
ing more than $3,600,00 insurance in 
force. 


& 


ON the chance that you have not al- 

ready had your particular atten- 
tion called to it, I quote from Governor 
Walsh’s inaugural message of January 
7th, in part as follows: 


Savings Bank Life Insurance. 


* * * * * * 


This is a matter of great and far- 
reaching significance to our wage-earn- 
ing population, and I urge upon every 
employer of labor the importance of 
bringing to his employees a knowledge 
of the opportunities offered under this 
Massachusetts plan. Therefore, I rec- 
ommend an increase in the amount of 
the appropriation for the savings bank 
insurance department, in order that a 
thorough and systematic campaign of 
education shall be entered upon under 
the supervision of the trustees of the 
general insurance guaranty fund, to the 
end that the benefits of the system shall 
be extended to every man, woman and 
child in the Commonwealth. 

Hundreds of thousands of our people 
do not know of the existence of this 
splendid institution. We ought to ad- 
vertise its existence and its advantages, 
that none may be denied the privilege 
of enjoying it through ignorance of its 
existence. A Government does not do 
its duty by merely enacting beneficial 
laws—it must see that the knowledge of 
these laws is brought home to its people. 

I further recommend the enactment 
of legislation permitting each savings 
and insurance bank to issue policies of 
insurance in any amount up to but not 
exceeding $1,000 on any one life. 





Mercantile Credit 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





N its economic sense mercantile 
credit is the power to secure goods 
for the purpose of exchange in re- 

turn for a valuable consideration prom- 
ised in the future. It is a sale of goods 
on time.* 

In a previous chapter we have dis- 
cussed productive credit and consump- 
tive credit; and while personal credit is 
largely consumptive credit, mercantile 
credit is quite altogether trading credit 
—carrying credit. 

Commercial credit in conjunction 
with personal credit is like the piers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge—they carry 
the load. It must be sound, or the 
credit system collapses. Weakness in 
the credit methods of the retailer or 
the jobber carries weakness to all 
above him. Take the case of cotton to- 
day. The farmer having pledged his 
crop to feed his hands and grow his 
crop, has expected to pay the merchant 
when he sold his cotton. He cannot 
sell. The merchant, not receiving his 
money, cannot pay his jobber. The 
jobber cannot pay the manufacturer, 
and he cannot pay his bank. And so, 
one is dependent upon the other, as cur- 
rent history demonstrates, and strength 
for one is strength for all; and weak- 
ness in one spells weakness for all. 


OF COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT. 


BENEFITS 


The benefits of commercial credit are 
so well understood that the primary 
benefit only needs to be mentioned te 
suggest others, that is, the enhanced 
profit that follows the use of credit. 
For instance: A merchant has a capital 


* Hagerty, “Mercantile Credit.”’ 
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of $10,000 and borrows $40,000. Sup- 
pose he makes a gross profit of 10 per 
cent. on the capital employed, and has 
therefore $5,000 as the result of his 
trading. He pays 5 per cent. on his 
borrowed capital, which reduces the 
profit to $2,500. But if he had not 
borrowed, and used only his own capital 
at the same rate, he would have netted 
but $1,000; therefore by using the 
credit that rested upon his original cap- 
ital reinforced by his ability and integ- 
rity, he has made $1,500 as a reward 
for knowing how to employ banking 
credit. 


BANK CREDIT RESTS UPON 
MERCANTILE CREDIT. 


The credit with which a bank deals 
consists in issuing bank notes, redeem- 
ing checks and certifications, meeting 
its acceptances and lending money. Its 
credit operations, however, would be 
largely impossible were it not for mer- 
cantile credit. The functions of note 
issue and deposit exist because of busi- 
ness dealings; and if there were no 
business debts settled by negotiable pa- 
per the function of discount could not 
obtain. It is the function of the bank to 
carry the debts that business creates; 
and as these debts are sound, the bank- 
ing operations based thereon are sound. 
This is the reason the Federal Reserve 
Board has been so particular that the 
bills offered for discount shall arise out 
of mercantile dealings—productive and 
consumptive processes, and not specu- 
lative. The basic principle laid down 
in their definition of November 11, 
1914, was that the debt shall be self- 
liquidating, of short duration, to cover 
the time lapsing between one process 
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and another, the longer time paper nec- 
essary for agricultural and stock-raising 
purposes being limited to twenty-five 
per cent. of the capital of the Reserve 
Bank paid in. 

The power to create credit in bank- 
ing rests to a considerable extent upon 
mercantile credit. The merchant takes 
a note to the bank, and gets it discount- 
ed. He does not want gold, or bank 
credit in the form of bank notes, but a 
credit on its books. The banker there- 
fore places the amount to his credit and 
permits him to draw checks against it. 
On the asset side of the statement the 
banker has the obligation of the maker 
of the note, reinforced by the indorse- 
ment of the one discounting; and as a 
liability he has the debt created by the 
above credit. On the soundness of the 
asset depends the soundness of the lia- 
bility; for the banker’s chance of re- 
ceiving back the funds he disburses in 
paying the checks depends upon the 
goodness of the instrument in his 
leather portfolio. 


BANK CREDIT SHOULD FACILI- 
TATE EXCHANGES. 


Theoretically, no advance of bank 
credit should be made in any form ex- 
cept to facilitate a socially productive 
exchange of wealth, the final payment 
for which is temporarily deferred. 
Bank credit is a medium of exchange 
whose existence is made possible by the 
assumption on the part of the bank of 
a corresponding liability to pay cash on 
demand. The nature of this liability 
precludes the use of bank credit for any 
but short periods of deferred payments 
and for any purposes except bona fide 
exchange transactions. It bridges the 
gap between the surrender of capital 
and the receipt of payment for it. Its 
purpose is to anticipate a credit al- 
ready established rather than to create 
one anew. 

Loans made simply to enable an 
owner of commodities to hold them for 
a rise do not grow out of exchange 
transactions. An additional medium of 
exchange is needed only when there are 


additional exchanges, and the holding 
of goods back from exchange reduces 
and does not add to the number of such 
exchanges. However profitable specu- 
lative and similar loans may be to those 
immediately concerned, they are not a 
safe basis for advances by note-issuing 
or reserve-holding banks.* 


& 


CHANNELS OF MERCANTILE 
CREDIT. 


HE channels of mercantile credit 
are four: (a) Financing the raw 
material. The production of raw goods 
on the farm is carried on largely 
through private capital or personal 
credit, there being no goods to pledge 
except those in expectancy. The crop- 
lien system of the South is illustrative 
of this. The farmer having no funds 
to plant and fertilize his crop, secures 
credit by pledging his expected crop to 
the banker, or most likely to the mer- 
chant, who advances the fertilizer, the 
food for the hands, and the implements, 
taking as security a mortgage on the 
crop. The wheat farmer may borrow 
on his note at the bank, with or without 
security, or likewise obtain credit at the 
merchant’s ; but the crop lien is peculiar 
to the South. The cattle-raiser may ob- 
tain a chattel loan with his cattle as 
security, and so on down the list, the 
producer pledging the thing he expects 
to raise, is raising, or hopes to raise, 
most frequently to a bank, as security 
for his advances. 

From the producer the goods go to 
(b) the manufacturer, who turns them 
into finished products. But this is to a 
large extent (on the producer’s end) a 
cash transaction, the bank making the 
advance on the goods when shipped. 
Raw material, wool, cotton, wheat, etc., 
moves on bills of exchange with bills of 
lading attached. These are sold to 
banks, one after another, until the goods 
reach the manufacturer, who, not hav- 
ing capital enough to carry the raw 
articles, pledges them to a bank, takes 


*Eugene E. Agger, Columbia University, 
in ‘‘Journal of Political Economy.”’ 
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them out of warehouse as needs require, 
and pays for the same from the sales 
of finished products. 

(c) Next come the wholesalers, job- 
bers and middlemen, who find the re- 
tailer. These finance their transactions 
either by giving the manufacturer their 
notes, or by borrowing in the market 
and paying cash. The banks still carry 
the debt by buying the receivables, 
singlc-name paper, or by loans direct to 
the dealer. 

(d) The retailers now come in to dis- 
pose of the goods to the final consum- 
ers, and herein comes largely the book 
account credit. Of course, this form 
of credit exists in many of the other 
processes, but in retailing especially. 
These accounts are frequently pledged 
to banks; single-name paper is sold 
largely on the strength thereof, so that 
the bank in the end carries the credit 
operation, and this is its proper func- 
tion. 

But in all these processes, the factor 
of commercial credit runs. If the mer- 
cantile credit is sound, the banking cred- 
it will be sound; and unsoundness in the 
one works havoc with the other. And 
in the line of descent, each factor has 
the means of ascertaining with consid- 
erable nicety the quality of the credit, 
except the retailer, and upon him rests 
the greatest risk. 

The tendency of the times is to elim- 
inate the middleman, and sell from mill 
to retailer and cut out the additional 
profits that must be added to seliing 
prices as more handling becomes nec- 
eessary. For every process there must 
be a profit. If the manufacturer sells 
to the jobber in the large city, and he 
to the jobber in the small city, and he 
to the merchant, and he to the consum- 
er, there must be the cost of many 
handlings and a profit for the capital 
that is necessary in the various trans- 
actions, together with remuneration for 
the proprietor. 


BUYING AND SELLING WITH- 
OUT CASH. 


Whatever the financial process, the 
bank intervenes and buys the credit in- 


strument. It is possible to carry a 
cargo of cotton from planting to con- 
sumption by the use of mercantile cred- 
it reinforced by banking capital to buy 
the instruments. To illustrate: the cot- 
ton planter in the South has no money. 
He goes to the bank and gives his note, 
secured by a crop in expectancy. He 
might, as many now do, and as has been 
the custom in the past quite largely, go 
to the village storekeeper and get his 
seed and his plow and his groceries for 
the hands and himself while the crop is 
maturing, turning in his cotton when 
harvested to pay his debt and carry him 
until planting time comes again; but in 
the end the bank will carry the burden, 
for the merchant will borrow of the 
bank to buy the goods that feed the 
farmer. The crop matures. It is gath- 
ered, ginned, baled and shipped, and the 
loan to the bank or merchant is can- 
celled. 

The goods are sold to the farmers on 
thirty days’ book credit. When the 
farmers pay their debts, they will draw 
checks on the bank to the order of the 
merchant, which the merchant will de- 
posit to his account, and when his note 
is due, the New York bank which dis- 
counted the note will send it home for 
payment, and it will be charged to his 
account, and paid by New York draft 
against the balance of the Texas bank. 
From start to finish therefore, the bank- 
ing machinery here crudely outlined 
will have carried the debts as they 
passed from one stage to another. 

Out of these operations in mercantile 
credit arise the instruments of banking 
credit, promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, drafts and book accounts. The 
mercantile world furnishes the trans- 
action and the instrument; the banking 
world the cash for the foundation and 
the machinery for the credit operations. 
The evidence of one debt is the founda- 
tion for another. Thus the note of the 
merchant discounted by a bank affords 
the basis of the credit to the discount- 
er’s account, against which he checks; 
and is soon to afford the foundation for 
the issue of our currency, for by the 
Federal Reserve Act, Federal Reserve 
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notes may be issued secured by paper 
eligible for rediscount, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank carrying a reserve of forty 
per cent. in gold and 100 per cent. in 
commercial paper against notes so is- 
sued. The debt of one country to an- 
other, of the bank to the depositors, and 
the bank to the public in general, rests 
in the last analysis upon the credit in- 
strument which arises from the transac- 
tion between two dealers. Prendergast 
in “Credit and Its Uses” well says: 
“Commercial credit merges itself into 
banking credit by purely natural pro- 
cesses, which in turn assume the con- 
trol of the commercial market in a uni- 
versal sense.” 
& 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN 
MERCANTILE CREDIT. 


‘THE changing conditions in mercan- 

tile credit are the outcome of the 
Civil War. Prior to that time the mer- 
chants bought on long-time credit, giv- 
ing their notes. But the uncertainties 
of the value of the greenbacks led mer- 
chants to offer cash discounts for prompt 
payment, and in order to take these dis- 
counts, which are often liberal and high- 
ly profitable, the merchant now sells his 
paper through brokers and pays cash 
within the discount period. Thus we 
have the cash discount system and the 
single-name paper. The longest terms 
known to the writer on open account are 
in the textiles, where discounts are al- 
lowed as long as four months from date 
of invoice, and this frequently dated 
ahead. 

The buyer no longer takes his semi- 
annual trips to market, being visited by 
travelling salesmen weekly, monthly or 
seasonally. Although, where it is a mat- 
ter of style, buyers to a large extent 
still make their periodical trips to the 
large city to see the assortments. The 
mercantile agency has made it no long- 
er necessary that the buyer and seller 
know each other personally. Some 
large houses sell by catalogue only and 
the personal equation never exists. 
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Moreover, the cold analysis of the credit 
department, now a part of all large 
concerns, makes personal contact unnec- 
essary to determine the risk, as import- 
ant as personal contact may be. 


7 
MERCANTILE CREDIT TERMS. 


HE terms of mercantile credit 
should be on an economic basis. 
They should not be longer than is need- 
ed to turn the goods into the next pro- 
cess. The buyer should pay for his 
goods as soon as he has sold them; for 
in selling, an instrument will arise that 
can be turned into money to liquidate 
the first debt. As wholesale groceries 
can be turned in from one to two months 
they should be paid for within that 
time and the credit term be no longer. 
The farmer needs longer time to turn 
soil chemicals into wheat and six 
months might not be too long for him. 
Retail groceries may be turned two or 
three times a month, and meats two or 
three times a week, and therefore short 
credit arises; while dry goods would 
take longer, being less perishable but 
slower in selling, and subject to fash- 
ions. The cash discount is so firmly 
established that it is now a fixed policy, 
and this makes the credit term, as a rule, 
short. Banking credit is longer, has no 
premium on promptness, but a penalty 
on laxness. 


INSTRUMENTS OF CREDIT IN 
MERCANTILE TRANSACTIONS 


The credit instruments used in mer- 
cantile dealings are: (a) Book accounts. 
It may seem superfluous to describe the 
book account as a credit instrument, but 
analyzed it simply means that the seller 
delivers the goods, charges the buyer 
on his ledger, renders invoice and 
statement, with terms of sale, collects 
at the end of the credit term, payment 
probably being made by check, and the 
transaction is closed. No circulating 
credit has arisen; and until recent years 
no pledgable security came out of the 
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operation ;—it was strictly between the 
two. But the seller can now avail him- 
self of the proceeds of the sale by 
hypothecating the book account as here- 
after described. If a bill of exchange 
or a negotiable note had been given for 
the debt, the seller could have imme- 
diately availed himself of the credit 
thus created by selling this right to a 
future payment to a bank. 

The book account has no evidence on 
the part of the buyer that he agrees to 
the terms of the sale, except the ac- 
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count stated, which is passive and not 
positive assent. In a negotiable instru- 
ment, however, the maker consents to 
the time, the amount of the credit, and 
agrees to pay it. The dishonor of a 
book credit is not so serious a matter 
as the dishonor of a promissory note. 
If the book account be paid a few days 
after its due date, it is quite satisfac- 
tory, and the cash discount often al- 
lowed; but to allow a note to run over 
even a day is to invite protest, and pro- 
test means discredit. 


The War and Modern Business 





From “ THE ECONOMIST” London 





E are publishing this week a 
W supplement for the purpose of 
displaying in a comprehensive 

way the effects of this titanic conflict 


in all quarters of the globe. The arts 
of production and destruction have 
grown and flourished side by side for 
many years past. It was assumed that 
they could be reconciled, and perpetual 
peace was said to be ensured by per- 
petually increasing armaments. More- 
over, while national jealousies and riv- 
alries have been skilfully encouraged by 
the armament press, the profits of war 
preparations have been shared and en- 
hanced by cosmopolitan agreements be- 
tween the great armament firms and 
their bankers. Until the bloodiest storm 
in history burst at the end of July it 
was hardly possible to tell where 
Krupp began or Creusot ended. War 
loans were inextricably mingled with 
peace loans, and dead weight debt with 
full capital issues. Whether to destroy 
or to construct, whether to build canals 
or forts, ocean liners or battleships, the 
whole world of business and finance 
seemed to have centred itself in Lon- 


don, Paris, and Berlin. The financial 
houses were almost of necessity Anglo- 
German, Anglo-French, and Anglo- 
American; directorships were inter- 
laced, branches or agents existed in 
nearly all the cities of the old world 
and of the new. Monster companies 
and corporations welcomed sharehold- 
ers of all nationalities, with very little 
regard for the diplomatic alliances, 
known or secret, which threatened the 
peace of the world. The bill on Lon- 
don provided a world currency, and the 
city was a perfect cosmopolis of credit 
and commerce. It was a truism six 
months ago to say that nationality was 
no obstacle to business arrangements. 
Inside the high protective barriers of 
Russia Englishmen and Germans built 
factories in rivalry or collaboration. 
British companies worked in Germany, 
German companies in Great Britain. 
French and German bankers competed 
in Russia and Turkey. British arma- 
ment firms were assisting the Turkish 
Navy, while German officers reorgan- 
ized the Turkish Army at the very mo- 
ment when war broke out. 
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Trade, indeed, naturally follows the 
price-list, and only bows to the flag 
where taxes, or prohibitions, or bounties 
divert it from its most profitable chan- 
nels. Apart from Government action, 
science and art, production and distri- 
bution know no boundaries. Last sum- 
mer posts, telegraphs, steamers and 
railways had given a mechanical unity 
to the world. The merchant or the 
traveller in London or New York could 
telegraph money or messages in a mo- 
ment to any part of the globe. He 
could take a ticket and start almost any 
day to almost any place. Year after 
year, with temporary and local inter- 
ruptions, this mechanical process had 
been going forward. Year after year 
new tracts had been subjugated, and 
added to the area of what we call civili- 
zation—incorporated, so to speak, into 
the sanitary district of drains, roads, 
railways, hotels, and all the other sup- 
posed necessities of modern life. All 
this came to an end on a sudden. A 
single shock seemed to submerge our 
artificial world as Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were buried by the eruption of 
Vesuvius. Stock Exchanges and money 
markets closed everywhere almost sim- 
ultaneously. Thus the Stock Exchanges 
or Bourses of Madrid and Toronto 
closed on July 28; those of Berlin, 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, and Rome on July 29; those of 
St. Petersburg and Montreal, of 
Buenos Ayres and other South Ameri- 
ean cities on July 30; while that of 
Paris had also practically come to an 
end. Thus, only the Stock Exchanges 
of London and New York were left. 
At 9 a. m. on July 31 the London Stock 
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Exchange, unable to stem the torrent of 
liquidation, closed for the first time in 
its history. The governors of the New 
York Exchange met together on the 
same morning and decided to follow 
suit at 9.45 a. m., fifteen minutes be- 
fore the hour of opening. At the same 
time that securities ceased to be salable, 
currencies ceased to be interchangeable. 
Wealthy travellers, armed with check- 
books and letters of credit, were strand- 
ed penniless in every country of 
Europe. Friends and relatives became 
public enemies, and all the amenities of 
civilized life were swept away by hurri- 
canes of passion. The murderous ma- 
chinery was started; nations became 
armies, and rushed at one another’s 
throats, as if a long-wished-for moment 
had suddenly arrived. And yet the 
business men and the working classes 
are admittedly innocent. The guilt of 
the war is everywhere traced to a few 
men—emperors, diplomatists, states- 
men, militarists, or “philosophers.” It is 
true that war may be popularized after 
it has been declared, especially if it can 
be represented as a war of national 
defence. And it has taken on itself this 
guise in the eyes of most simple and 
pious folk even in Germany and Aus- 
tria, whose Governments launched the 
first declarations of war. For the mo- 
ment peace looks far away. Nineteen 
centuries after the birth of Christ, 
Christian nations are exterminating 
one another faster than ever before in 
modern or ancient times. * * * 
Let us hope for a swift disillusionment, 
a return of common sense, a revival of 
religion, and a reawakening of the hu- 
man conscience. 


We 


E are living at an extraordinary moment. 
The world has never been in the condition 
that it is in now, my friends. Half the world is 


on fire. 


Only America among the great powers 


of the world is free to govern her own life; and 
all the world is looking to America to serve its 


economic need. 


Wooprow WILSON. 





Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Drunkard’s Contract 


HE law is jealous of its con- 

tracts. It does not regard prom- 

ises lightly, nor will it let them 
be broken without cause. Whether or 
not a valid and enforceable contract 
has been created depends upon the con- 
ditions attending the transaction. If 
it has the essential elements of a con- 
tract, the courts will enforce it. If not, 
it is no contract. 

There are certain contracts which 
are absolutely void; others are voidable. 
A void contract is no contract at all; 
it is worthless. Such would be the con- 
tract of an infant to buy a house—in- 
fants can’t buy houses; so also a con- 
tract to do an unlawful thing. 

But some contracts are good until dis- 
affirmed. Thus a drunkard while in a 
state of intoxication may sign his name 
to anything, and to hold him would be 
to hold an insane person to his con- 
tracts. The law never assumes to do 
injustice. But a drunkard might sign 
away his birthright, and by his acts sub- 
sequently affirm the transaction and 
thereby make it impossible to deny his 
liability. If he makes a contract while 
drunk he may deny it; but if he affirms 
it when sober he must perform. And 
the election to repudiate must be 
availed of with reasonable promptness. 
He is allowed a reasonable time after 
he understands the nature and effect of 
the transaction in which to disaffirm it; 
but if he takes no steps in that direc- 
tion within reasonable time after he 
has such knowledge, he is deemed to 
have ratified his acts. (See Matz v. 
Martinson in this issue.) 
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Stop Payments 


HE law gives the depositor the 
right to draw checks against his 
account in the amount to his credit. He 
can draw as often as he likes. The 
bank is bound to pay. And the same 
principle of law which allows him to 
draw allows him to withdraw the order. 
He can issue a check and then forbid 
its payment. And if the notice to stop 
payment is received before the check 
is presented the former controls the 
situation. 

In a case in this number (Knaffl v. 
Knoxville Banking Co.) checks were 
deposited in an insolvent bank and for- 
warded for collection through the usual 
channel. Before they reached the place 
of payment the drawers, at the request 
of the payee, had payment stopped, the 
aim being to prevent the proceeds from 
becoming part of the assets of the in- 
solvent bank. By agreement between 
the parties, the checks were subse- 
quently collected and the proceeds held 
to await the outcome of the case, the 
ruling of which held that the proceeds 
were trust funds held by the receiver 
for account of the defrauded depositor. 


& 


Stop Payment 
TENNESSEE 
Rights of Depositor—Insolvency—Set- 
off 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Nov. 14, 1914. 


KNAFFL V. KNOXVILLE BANKING AND TRUST 
CO. APPEAL OF RAND POWDER CO. 
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When a depositor has payment stopped 
on checks deposited by him in an insolvent 
bank, the stop notice being filed by the 
makers of the checks, and they had passed 
to a correspondent bank, and by agreement 
were collected, saving the rights of the par- 
ties, their proceeds are held by the receiver 
in trust for the defrauded depositor. 


& 


ENERAL creditor’s proceeding by 

Joseph Knaffl against the Knoxville 
Banking and Trust Company, wherein 
the Rand Powder Company intervened. 
From a decree denying intervener’s 
claim, intervener appeals. Affirmed in 
part, and reversed in part and re- 
manded. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ILLIAMS, J.: The questions for 

decision in this case arise on the 
petition of intervention filed by the 
Rand Powder Company in this, a gen- 
eral creditor’s, proceeding, to wind up 
the affairs of the Knoxville Banking 
and Trust Company as an insolvent 
corporation. 

The powder company deposited as 
cash items in the bank on December 12, 
1912, three checks of its customers ag- 
gregating $1,505.24. The company had 
the right to check against its deposit 
account. On the same day the bank 
forwarded the three checks to its cor- 
respondent bank at Cincinnati, where 
they were credited in like manner in 
favor of sending bank on December 
13th. On the next day the Knoxville 
bank closed its doors. 

At and before the receipt by it of 
the three checks, it was hopelessly in- 
solvent, and so known to be by its 
managing officers; and on December 
16th its assets were placed in the hands 
of a receiver in the general creditor’s 
cause referred to. . After the receiver 
was appointed, the powder company tel- 
egraphed the several drawers of the 
checks in its favor, as payee, requests 
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to stop payment, with the evident pur- 
pose of causing the checks to return 
from the banks of the drawers through 
the channel of transmission to the re- 
ceiver of the bank of original deposit. 
They were charged against the Knox- 
ville bank by its Cincinnati correspond- 
ent and returned to the receiver. 

By agreement, saving the right of the 
parties in interest, the checks were col- 
lected, and their proceeds held to await 
the result of this litigation. ' 

That the reception of the checks on 
deposit by the Knoxville bank, when it 
was in a condition of hopeless insolv- 
ency known to its managing officers was 
a transaction rescindable for fraud, and 
that the depositor may recover the 
checks, or their proceds, if not dissi- 
pated or so mixed with other funds that 
they cannot be identified or traced, is so 
well settled by our cases as not to re- 
quire citation. 

In the pending case there is no diffi- 
culty in respect to the tracing of the 
deposited items; the identical checks 
came into the hands of the receiver 
after insolvency; and, nothing else ap- 
pearing, the receiver took them to hold 
in trust for the defrauded depositor. 

We are not concerned with a consid- 
eration of any claims that may have 
been urged had the Cincinnati bank 
held the checks and sought to establish 
right thereto. That bank evidently had 
no cause to withhold the checks from 
the Knoxville bank and released and 
returned them, as has been stated. 

It is insisted in behalf of the receiver 
that, when the checks were received 
and credited by the Cincinnati bank, 
the right to follow the same as trust 
funds was lost to the depositor com- 
pany, which could not by its own voli- 
tion and act stop payment of the checks, 
and thereby render them traceable and 
recoverable. 

We cannot hold with this insistence. 
The depositor did nothing beyond its 
legal right. By a well-known rule of 
law it is required that, in order to relief, 
one who has been defrauded shall act 
promptly in disaffirmance and self-pro- 
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tection, and it was within the privilege 
of the depositor to save itself harmless 
by procuring the drawers of the checks 
to stop payment. 

The checks did not operate as assign- 
ments of any parts of their drawers’ 
funds in their banks to the credit of 
the drawers. (Negotiable Instruments 
Act 1899 [Laws 1899, c. 94], Akin v. 
Jones, 93 Tenn. 353.) 

Before payment or certification by 
their banks the drawers of the checks 
had a right to countermand payment. 
(Pease v. Bank, 114 Tenn. 693.) 

In the case of First Nat. Bank v. 
Strauss, 66 Miss. 479, 6 South. 232, 14 
Am. St. Rep. 579, it was, without argu- 
mentation, held that such a depositor 
in an insolvent bank might stop pay- 
ment and recover. 

In Grant v. Walsh, 145 N. Y. 502, 
40 N. E. 209, 45 Am. St. Rep. 626, it 
appeared that there was a stopping of 
payment of a check, deposited in an 
insolvent bank, by the act of the de- 
positor after it had been passed to a 
correspondent bank, and it was held 
that the receiver had no enforceable 
right to the check as against such de- 
positor. 

The chancellor, in decreeing in favor 
of the receiver on this phase of the 
case, erred. 

Another and distinct claim is ad- 
vanced in its intervening petition by 
the Rand Powder Company, based 
‘ upon the following facts: That com- 
pany had in the bank a considerable 
deposit on the date its affairs were 
placed in the hands of the receiver. 
The company was at that time endorser 
on a note executed to it as payee by the 
King Mountain Coal Company, which 
note had been discounted in the bank. 
It is now contended that the King 
Mountain Coal Company, the primary 
obligor, is insolvent, and that this fact 
entitled the powder company to have 
set off against the note an equivalent 
amount of its deposit. However, it ap- 
pears that, since the closing of the doors 
of the insolvent bank, the powder com- 
pany has been furnished coal by the 
maker company in satisfaction of the 
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note obligation, as between themselves; 
and it therefore cannot stand to be 
loser, by reason of the coal company’s 
insolvency, in event the receiver com- 
pels the indorser to pay. When it pays 
equity, looking at substance, will see 
that it was the maker who paid through 
the indorser. The claim to equitable 
set-off fails where the primary obligor, 
although insolvent, has indemnified the 
indorser, secondarily liable. Knaffle v. 
Trust Co., 128 Tenn. 181, 188. In re 
Middle District Bank, 9 Cow. [N. Y.] 
414, note) ; a fortiori where the indorser 
has been satisfied. 

To sustain the claim to set-off would 
be to allow a preference to the powder 
company over other creditors of the 
failed bank without any basis therefor 
on equity. 

It falls, most obviously, under the 
rule denying preference to one occupy- 
ing the status of secondary obligor an- 
nounced in the recent decision of this 
court cited above. 

The chancellor properly denied that 
claim. The decree below is affirmed 
as to that feature, but reversed as to 
the ruling on the checks. Remand for 
execution of a decree to be entered here 
in accord with this opinion. 

170 S. W. Rep. 476. 


= 


Drunkard’s Note 


MINNESOTA 


Voidable Contracts—Intozication—A f- 
firmance 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, Nov. 6, 1914. 
MATZ V. MARTINSON. 


A contract entered into by a person in 
such a state of intoxication that he is unable 
to comprehend its terms is voidable, but not 
void. If, after having knowledge of and 
comprehending its terms he affirms it, it be- 
comes valid and binding. His failure to 
disaffirm it within a reasonable time after 
having such knowledge is deemed an election 
to affirm it. 
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CTION by Joseph Matz, doing bus- 
iness as the Joseph Matz Company, 
against Martin Martinson. From de- 
nial of new trial, defendant appeals. 


Affirmed. 
EO) 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


TT AYror, C.: This is a suit upon 

a promissory note. The defense 
interposed is that defendant was so 
drunk when he signed it that he was 
incapable of entering into a contract. 
At the close of the evidence all testi- 
mony tending to prove such drunken- 
ness was stricken out on motion of 
plaintiff. The testimony so stricken out 
would have supported a finding by the 
jury that defendant was intoxicated to 
the extent claimed, and consequently 
the action of the court in striking it out 
presents the question as to whether the 
fact of such intoxication was a defense 
to the suit. 

1. The note together with a chattel 
mortgage upon some horses was exe- 
cuted on January 10, 1906. Defendant 
had previously mortgaged the horses to 
a third party. He subsequently sold 
them, and apparently applied the pro- 
ceeds upon the first mortgage. He paid 
none of such proceeds to plaintiff. 
Plaintiff made no attempt to enforce his 
mortgage, and never received anything 
thereunder. He made several threats 
to prosecute defendant criminally for 
selling mortgaged property, but no pros- 
ecution was ever instituted. Defendant, 
at the trial, admitted and testified that 
he was informed of the note and mort- 
gage and knew that he had executed 
them on January 11, 1906, the next 
day after their execution; that the note 
was given for a prior debt, and that he 
owed such debt; that after knowing 
that he had executed the note, he re- 
peatedly promised to pay it; that he 
made two payments upon it—one of $50 
in September, 1908, and another of $50 
in October, 1908; and that he made no 
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claim to plaintiff that the note was in- 
valid, because executed while he was 
intoxicated, until some time in the 
spring of 1913. 

His wife testified that one of the 
plaintiff's attorneys came to the house 
at a time when her husband was absent; 
and that, in response to an inquiry as 
to whether they could make a payment 
upon the note, she informed him that 
they would not pay it as her husband 
was intoxicated when he signed it. She 
was unable to fix the date of this con- 
versation with any definiteness, but 
stated that it occurred some two years 
before the trial. As the trial took place 
in December, 1913, this conversation 
probably occurred some time in 1911. 
It is not claimed that there was any 
act repudiating the note prior to this 
conversation; but defendant contends 
that this conversation, and the state- 
ment which he himself made in the 
spring of 1913 constituted a disaffir- 
mance of the note and absolved him 
from any obligation to pay it. 

Although a party may repudiate a 
contract entered into when he was in 
such a state of intoxication that he 
could not comprehend its terms, it is 
well settled that such contract is not 
void, but voidable only. If, after be- 
coming sober and comprehending its 
terms, he affirms it, it becomes valid and 
binding. If he elects to repudiate it, he 
must give notice thereof with reason- 
able promptness. He is allowed a 
reasonable time after he understands 
the nature and effect of the transaction 
in which to disaffirm it; but, if he takes 
no steps to disaffirm it within a reason- 
able time after he has such knowledge, 
he is deemed to have ratified it. (Car- 
penter v. Rodgers, 61 Mich. 384; J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. v. Mey- 
ers, 78 Neb. 685; Kelly v. L. & N. R. 
R. Co., 154 Ala. 573, 45 South, 906; 
Strickland v. Parlin & Orendorf Co., 
118 Ga. 213, Spoonheim v. Spoonheim, 
14 N. D. 380; Fowler v. Meadow Brook 
Water Co., 208 Pa. 473.) 

The note in controversy was given for 
a valid debt previously contracted. De- 
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fendant does not claim any defense to 
the debt, nor that he was overreached 
in any manner. He recognized the note 
as a valid and binding obligation for 
fully five years, and during that time 
made numerous promises, both verbally 
and by letter, that he would pay it. 
The record shows conclusively that he 
ratified the execution of the note after 
having full knowledge of the transac- 
tion. Therefore whether he was intox- 
icated when he signed it became wholly 
immaterial, and evidence tending to 
show such fact was properly stricken 
from the record. 

Defendant complains of the manner 
in which the case was submitted to the 
jury. He offered no defense except 
the claim that the note was invalid be- 
cause signed while he was intoxicated. 
As already pointed out, his subsequent 
ratification of the note precluded him 
from asserting this defense. When the 
case went to the jury plaintiff's note 
stood admitted, and there was no evi- 
dence tending to show any defense to 
it whatever. Plaintiff moved the court 
to direct a verdict in his favor. Defen- 
dant objected under chapter 245, Laws 
of 1913, Gen. St. 1913, sec. 7998. The 
trial judge endeavored to follow this 
statute. He denied plaintiff’s motion. 
He called the attention of the jury to 
the note, and to the defense of intoxica- 
tion, and gave them two forms of ver- 
dict. He told them that the testimony 
as to intoxication had been stricken out 
and was not to be considered by them. 
He further told them to take the note 
and, if plaintiff was entitled to recover, 
to return a verdict for the amount 
thereof, but that he did not direct a 
verdict for plaintiff. 

Defendant contends that withdraw- 
ing the evidence as to intoxication from 
the jury infringed the rights secured to 
him by the statute. This somewhat un- 
usual statute reads as follows: 

“When at the close of the testimony 
any party to the action moves the court 
to direct a verdict in his favor, and the 
adverse party objects thereto, such mo- 
tion shall be denied and the court shall 
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submit to the jury such issue or issues, 
within the pleadings on which any evi- 
dence has been taken, as either or any 
party to the action shall request, but 
upon a subsequent motion, by such mov- 
ing party after verdict rendered in such 
action, that judgment be entered not- 
withstanding the verdict, the court shall 
grant the same, if, upon the evidence 
as it stood at the time such motion to 
direct a verdict was made the moving 
party was entitled to such directed 
verdict.” (Section 7998, G. S. 1913.) 

It may be noted in passing that de- 
fendant made no request for the sub- 
mission of any issue to the jury, but 
merely objected to the granting of 
plaintiff's motion. This statute has no 
reference to the reception or rejection 
of evidence, and in no way changes or 
restricts the power of the court to deter- 
mine questions arising in respect there- 
to. The court has precisely the same 
power to receive, exclude and strike out 
evidence that it had before the passage 
of the statute. Evidence offered for 
the purpose of proving facts which, if 
established, would not affect the result 
of the action may properly be excluded 
or stricken out as immaterial. 

The statute contemplates the exis- 
tence of questions which are for the 
jury to determine, and which have a 
bearing upon the result of the action. 
Such questions may arise either because 
the facts are in controversy, or because 
different conclusions may be drawn 
from undisputed facts. But if there 
be no such questions, there are no issues 
for submission to the jury. The court 
is not debarred from stating to the jury 
the rules of law which govern the case, 
and should do so. He performs his full 
duty under the statute when he states 
the case to the jury as it actually is, ex- 
plains the rules of law which apply, 
and directs them to return such verdict 
as they may deem proper under the cir- 
cumstances. Whether the court no 
longer possesses the power to direct a 
verdict in any case, if objection be 
made thereto, is neither involved nor 
decided herein. 
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The record in the present case dis- 
closes no error affecting any substantial 
right of defendant, and the order deny- 
ing a new trial is affirmed. 

149 N. W. Rep. 370. 


& 


Gifts Causa Mortis 


New JERSEY 


Bank Deposit—Delivery of 
Pass-Book Essential. 


Supreme Court of New Jersey, Nov. 16, 1914. 


Savings 


SPEIFER ET AL. V. BADENHOG, 


In the case of a savings bank deposit 
payable only upon presentation of the de- 
posit book, a valid gift causa mortis cannot 
be made without actual delivery of the book. 


& 


CTION by Caroline Pfeifer and 
husband against Christopher Bad- 


enhog, individually and as administra- 


From a judgment for defend- 
Affirmed. 


tor, ete. 
ant, plaintiffs appeal. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ARKER, J.: The question whether 
defendant could be charged in 

the same suit in both his individual 
and representative capacity was not 
raised below. If there had been one 
claim against defendant individually 
and another against him as _ repre- 
senting an estate, the joinder would 
have been improper, for reasons 
given in Terhune v. Bray, 16 N. J. 
Law, 53, and Mailly v. Elliott, 80 N. J. 
Law, 70. The same reasoning would 
apply to a single claim against him in 
both capacities, as in the case at bar, 
where the state of demand contains only 
one count. The probable intent of the 
pleader, however, was to charge defen- 
dant in the alternative; i. e., that if not 
liable in one capacity, he was liable in 
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the other. Whether this is within the 
Practice Act of 1912 (P. L. p. 378), 
sec. 6, and rule 18 thereunder, in view 
of the applicability of that act under 
sec. 68 of the District Court Act (2 
Comp. St. 1910, p. 1977), is a point not 
raised and not decided. Inasmuch as 
the inclusion of defendants in the al- 
ternative almost inevitably raises a con- 
troversy between them as to liability 
inter sese, and the same person cannot 
figure on one side of a legal controversy 
in one of these capacities and on the 
other side in the other capacity (Ranson 
v. Geer, 30 N. J. Eq.. 249), we do not 
wish to be understood as conceding the 
propriety of this course, especially as 
we reach a result adverse to the plain- 
tiffs below on either branch of the claim. 

The plaintiffs claimed the amount of 
a savings bank account by virtue of an 
alleged gift causa mortis. The decedent 
was their daughter, the wife of the de- 
fendant. He administered on her es- 
tate, and as administrator drew or 
holds the savings bank deposit. There 
was no actual tradition by decedent of 
the savings bank book, but while ill, and 
some two weeks before her death, she 
filled out and signed a printed form of 
draft furnished by the savings bank 
and customarily presented with the book 
when money is drawn. This draft, as 
so filled out and signed, directs the bank 
to pay to “my father and mother [or 
bearer] all my money [dollars on pass 
book] No. 172959.” The bracketed 
words are in print. At the head of the 
printed form are the words, “No pay- 
ment made without the deposit book.” 
The other pertinent facts appear by 
the following extract from the state of 
the case on appeal, settled by the trial 
judge: 

“Before signing the paper, Anna 
Badenhog asked her husband, Christ- 
opher Badenhog, the defendant, for her 
bank book, and her husband replied 
that her bank book was in his brother 
Will’s safe. The safe belonging to his 
brother Will was in a house other than 
the one where the said Anna Badenhog 
was lying. The intestate then executed 
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the said paper and told the witness, 
Lena Link, at the same time, that it 
was her desire if she should die that 
her money should go to her father and 
mother, the plaintiffs in this action. The 
said paper signed by the intestate and 
given to Lena Link was not delivered 
by Lena Link to the plaintiffs in this 
case until after the death of Anna Bad- 
enhog. The account in the Howard 
Savings Institution belonging to Anna 
Badenhog was in her maiden name, 
Anna Pfeifer, and amounted to over 
$500.” 

The district court found that there 
was donative intent, but no delivery, 
and judgment was entered for the de- 
fendant. 

This judgment was right. It is con- 
ceded that an unaccepted draft, or un- 
certified check on a bank will not be a 
good delivery of a gift causa mortis. 
Plaintiffs seek, however, to distinguish 
a savings bank account as being a trust 
fund and not a debt, which may be 
conceded. But where the intended sub- 
ject of gift is not susceptible of manual 
delivery as, for example, a chose in 
action, the very least that will answer 
as a substitute is to deliver the means 
of enforcement of the chose in action 
to the intended donee. So the delivery 
of a bond, or bond and mortgage, would 
transfer the debt (20 Cyc. 1238), and 
the delivery of a savings bank book, 
whose possession, by the rules or cus- 
tom of such banks, controls the deposit, 
will pass the right to the deposit (Id. 
1239; Skillman v. Wiegand, 53 N. J. 
Eq. 198, 33 Atl. 929; Dennin v. Hilton 
[Ch.] 50 Atl. 600; Van Wagenen v. 
Bonnot, 72 N. J. Eq. 143, 65 Atl. 239; 
Id., 74 N. J. Eq. 845, 844, 70 Atl. 143, 
18 L. R. A. [N. S.] 400). But there 
was, of course, no delivery of the depos- 
it book in the present case; and we fail 
to find one decision, nor does counsel 
point us to any, where such a deposit 
passed by execution and delivery of a 
written paper which without the book 
would not obligate the bank to pay the 
money. Cases in which the bank book 
has been lost rest on another principle, 


and are not in point. Such a case was 
Candee v. Bank, 81.Conn. 372, 71 Atl. 
551, where also the gift was inter vivos, 
which is not claimed in this case. 

In Dunn v. Houghton (Ch.) 51 Atl. 
71, the Court of Chancery held there 
was no gift causa mortis. In Kingman 
v. Perkins, 105 Mass. 111, the claimant 
an assignee) held the book as well as a 
draft. In Larrabee v. Hascall, 88 Me. 
511, 34 Atl. 408, 51 Am. St. Rep. 440, 
a gift causa mortis of $200, part of a 
savings account, by draft, was upheld 
where the book showing more money 
than that amount on deposit was deliy- 
ered with the draft. The test of a 
valid delivery in such a case seems to 
be the transfer of the legal power to 
control the fund. It is common knowl- 
edge that payment of savings bank de- 
posits cannot be enforced without the 
book, except perhaps in cases of loss or 
destruction. This appears in the case 
at bar on the face of the draft itself. 

The trial judge therefore properly 
held that no sufficient delivery was 
shown; and the judgment will accord- 
ingly be affirmed. 

92 Atlantic Rep. 273. 


& 
Note Given Payment of Rent 


U. S. Districr Court 


U. S. District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania, 
October 29, 714. 


IN RE RAFLO. 


A bankrupt executed a note to his land- 
lord for rent which was in arrears and to 
become due. Held: That the giving of such 
note constituted payment, so as to deprive 
the landlord of his right to enforce payment, 
in the absence of proof that such was the 
intent of the parties. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION OF THE COURT 


DICKINSON, District Judge: The 
facts necessary to an understand- 
ing of the question involved in this 
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petition are few and may be soon out- 
lined. 

David Mann leased premises at 
the city of Philadelphia, to Raflo, who 
is now bankrupt, for the term of five 
years from July 1, 1904. The lease 
was in writing and contained the usual 
waiver of exemption. On May 10, 
1911, the landlord distrained for the 
rent in arrears up to May Ist, levy 
being made upon the personal property 
of the tenant on the leased premises. 
On May 11, 1911, the petition in bank- 
ruptey was filed. All the goods upon 
the premises were sold as a whole. The 
amount of exemption to which the bank- 
rupt was entitled, and to which he laid 
claim, was set aside to him upon his 
giving the usual bond. The required 


bond in the sum of $300, with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company as surety, was filed. On 


July 5, 1911, the landlord filed a claim 
for $308.63 for rent alleged to be due 
him. 

On October 22, 1913, the referee 
entered an order requiring the landlord 
to exhaust the debtor’s exemption before 
preferring a claim against the general 
fund. On March 23, 1914, the referee, 
after the allowance of a rule on the 
bankrupt and his surety on the bond 
filed, answer thereto, and hearing there- 
on, entered an order directing that the 
sum of $300 be paid by the bankrupt, 
or by his surety on his default, to the 
landlord, and that the balance of the 
landlord’s claim be paid out of the gen- 
era! fund. On March 24, 1914, this 
petition for a review was filed. 

To complete the recital of the fact, 
and to bring out the only question in 
the case which has been discussed by 
the referee in his report and by counsel, 
there should be added a statement that 
the tenant gave to the landlord a note 
for $213, covering the rent then in 
and rent which it was then 
within the expectation of the parties 
would subsequently accrue. The note 
was made for four months, and included 
also interest for the deferred payment. 
The note was not paid. Standing upon 

4 


arrears 
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this fact, the bankrupt takes the posi- 
tion that the debt as an indebtedness 
for rent had been extinguished, and the 
landlord thereafter was landlord no 
longer, but a general creditor as a mere 
note holder. In substance and essen- 
tially this is the defense of payment. 
In substance and effect it is a plea of 
payment. This is an affirmative plea, 
which at the trial must be supported by 
proof. The burden of proof would be 
upon the pleader. No presumption of 
fact or law that the giving of a check 
or note for an existing debt is payment 
arises out of the mere circumstance of 
the check or note having been given. 
Whether payment or not is a question 
of fact. 

This is the view taken by the referee, 
and in this he is right. He has found 
the fact against the tenant, and this 
finding establishes the fact for us, un- 
less there is good reason to disturb the 
findings. No such reason has been 
presented to us, nor is any suggested 
by anything appearing in this record. 
The referee is therefore sustained in 
this finding. 

This disposes of the only question 
upon which we have been asked to pass. 
There is, however, the other question of 
whether the landlord should be paid out 
of the exemption of the general fund. 
This question is raised by the pleadings, 
but has not been referred to by the 
referee in this report, nor discussed 
by counsel. It has not been discussed 
by the referee because already treated 
by him in the former order. Counsel 
for the bankrupt makes a passing ref- 
erence to it in his brief. It is not men- 
tioned by counsel for the landlord, 
probably for the reason that the ques- 
tion was not raised at the oral argument. 
We do not feel called upon to dispose 
of questions not raised. 

If it is intended to be raised, counsel 
has leave to set the case down for 
reargument within five days; otherwise, 
petition dismissed, and report and find- 
ings of referee affirmed. 

217 Fed. Rep. 313. 
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Negotiability 
OREGON 


Accommodation Maker—Time of Pay- 
ment 


Supreme Court of Oregon, Nov. 24, 1914. 
REYNOLDS V. VINT ET AL. 
A note which promises that whenever the 


payee deems it insecure he may declare it 
due, is non-negotiable. 


Fe) 


CTION by C. E. Reynolds against 

J. W. Vint and another. Judg- 
ment for defendants, and plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 


@ 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


HIS is an action to recover the 
amount due upon a_promisory 
note which reads as follows: 


“$475.00 Tillamook, Oregon, 


July 10th, 1912. 


“For value received I promise to pay 
to the order of C. E, Reynolds, at Tilla- 
mook, Oregon, the sum of four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, in gold coin of 
the United States of America, of the 
present standard value, the same to be 
paid as follows, to wit: The sum of 
$25.00 to be paid each month, on or 
before the 15th day of the month, pro- 
vided that not less than $250 shall have 
been paid on or before one year from 
the date hereof, but in case the said 
$250.00 shall have been paid within one 
year from this date, no delinquency 
shall be declared by the holder of this 
note. All deferred payments shall bear 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum. On failing to make the 
payments or any of the above payments 
as above provided when due, the holder 
of this note at his option may declare 
the whole amount then unpaid due and 
collectible. And in case suit or action 
is instituted to collect this note, or any 
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portion thereof, I promise to pay, in 
addition to costs and disbursements pro- 
vided by statute, such additional sum 
as the court may adjudge reasonable as 
attorneys’ fees in such suit or action. 
This note is given for one Flanders 20 
automobile, No. 55745, No. 6579, and 
the express condition of the sale and 
purchase is such that the title, owner- 
ship, or possession does not pass from 
the said C. E. Reynolds until this note 
is paid in full, and the said C. E. Rey- 
nolds, or his agents, have full power 
to declare this note due and take pos- 
session of the said automobile, for which 
it is given, when they deem themselves 
insecure, even before maturity of the 
note. And if I sell, loan, or otherwise 
dispose of the above-described machine, 
I hold myself liable to the full penalty 
of the law, and hereby authorize the 
said C, E. Reynolds to enter the prem- 
ises wherever the said machine may be 
found and take and carry the same 
away. And I agree not to remove 
above-described machine from the coun- 
ty of Tillamook without permission in 
writing from the said C. E. Reynolds, 
and if for any reason the machine here- 
in purchased revert to the said C. E. 
Reynolds, I hereby authorize him, or 
his legal representatives, to sell the 
same, deduct all legitimate expenses in 
connection therewith, and apply the bal- 
ance on this note. Any balance remain- 
ing then unpaid I hereby acknowledge 
as a just debt, which I agree to pay. 
“J. W. Vint. 
“G. B. Lamb.” 


The defendant Lamb answered, ad- 
mitting the execution of the note, and 
alleging defensively, in substance, that 
he signed as an accomodation surety; 
that he received no part of the consid- 
eration for the note, and that it was 
given for the purchase price of an auto- 
mobile bought by Vint of plaintiff, and 
that plaintiff at the time had full 
knowledge that defendant Lamb had 
signed as surety only; that plaintiff 
had thereafter waived his security and 
given his consent to defendant Vint to 
dispose of and sell the automobile, 
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which was of value sufficient to have 
liquidated the note. The defensive 
matter was denied, and the parties went 
to trial. The court, over the objection 
of plaintiff, admitted evidence tending 
to show that the relations of the parties 
were as stated in defendants’ answer, 
and there was also evidence tending to 
show that the value of the automobile 
was greater than the amount of the note. 
The court also instructed the jury that 
if they found plaintiff had given his 
consent, either actually or by implica- 
tion, to Vint to dispose of the automo- 
bile. and thereby released it from the 
lien created by the terms of the note, 
they should offset the value of such se- 
curity against the amount claimed by 
plaintiff. There was a verdict and 
judgment for defendants, and plaintiff 
appeals. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


M <BR IDE, C. J.: It seems to have 

“been assumed upon the trial that 
this case was governed by the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law now in force in 
this state and in most of the other states 
of the Union, but such is not the case. 
The title of the act (Sess. Laws 1899, 
p. 18) is: 

“An act relating to negotiable instru- 
ments—being an act to establish a law 
uniform with the laws of other states 
on that subject.” 

This limits the operation of the act 
to negotiable paper, and as to notes 
which are not of this character the law 
remains as it was before its adoption. 
(Selover. Neg. Ins. sec. 2.) 

A note providing, as the note in suit 
does, that whenever Reynolds or his 
agents deem the note insecure they shall 
have power to declare it due, even 
before maturity, is non-negotiable (3 R. 
C. L. p. 910; Holliday State Bank v. 
Hoffman, 85 Kan. 71). 

This brings the case within the rule, 
frequently announced by this court, that 
an accommodation maker, known to be 


such by the payee of the note, is entitled 
to the rights of a surety, and a release 
by the holder of a note of a security 
given by the principal debtor releases 
the accommodation maker pro tanto. 
(Hoffman v. Habigorst, 38 Or. 261.) 
The opinion last cited contains a full 
citation of authorities upon this subject, 
and has settled the law in this state, 
The evidence very strongly tends to 
show that plaintiff knew that defendant 
Lamb was an accommodation maker 
merely, and, this being the case, the 
court did not err in submitting the 
matter to the jury. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

144 Pacific Rep. 526. 


& 


Breach of Warranty 


Iowa 
Sales — Warranties — Waiver — Ex- 
tension — Counterclaim — Evidence 


— Defenses 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Nov. 28, 1914. 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK V. GRIGSBY. 


The Negotiable Instruments Act is in- 
tended to protect innocent holders of com- 
mercial paper, but is not intended to aid in 
litigation, and does not protect the holder 
of a note which was negotiated to avoid 
defenses thereto, of which the holder had 
notice. 


& 


CTION at law upon a promissory 

note for $1,000. The payee of the 
note was J. Crouch & Son, who indorsed 
the same to the plaintiff before matur- 
ity. The defendant admits the execu- 
tion of the note, but sets up in defense 
a breach of warranty and false repre- 
sentations, and failure of consideration, 
and that the plaintiff is not a good-faith 
holder in due course. At the close of 
the evidence there was a directed ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. The defendant 
appeals. Reversed. ; 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE note in question was given on 

September 28, 1909, and was one 
of a series of three notes of $1,000, 
each representing the purchase price of 
an imported stallion sold by the payee 
to the defendant upon such date. Deliv- 
ery of the horse was made some time in 
December, 1909. A written bill of sale 
was delivered to the purchaser, includ- 
ing a guaranty, as follows: 

“We have this day sold the imported 
Belgian stallion Bon Espoir de Solre 
No. 4072 (31720) to G. W. Grigsby, of 
Madrid. Iowa, and we guarantee the 
said stallion to be a satisfactory sure 
breeder, provided the said stallion keeps 
in as sound and healthy condition as 
he now is and has proper care and ex- 
ercise. If the said stallion should fail 
to be satisfactory sure breeder with the 
above treatment, we agree to take the 
said stallion back, and the said G. W. 
Grigsby agrees to accept another im- 
ported Belgian stallion of equal value, 
in his place, the said stallion Bon 
Espoire de Solre No. 04472 (31720) to 
be returned to us at La Fayette, Ind., 
in as sound and healthy condition as 
he now is by May 1, 1911.” 

Taking the evidence offered on behalf 
of the defendants as true, which we 
must do for the purpose of this appeal, 
the above warranty was breached, and 
the horse proved to be worthless. The 
horse was not a sure foal-getter. Only 
a very small percentage of his service 
resulted in foals. On or about July 1, 
1910, the defendant discovered that the 
horse was infected with a disease called 
in this record “‘summer sores.” This 
was manifested by the breaking out of 
certain sores upon various parts of the 
body at this time. The disease is one 
which was wholly unknown to the de- 
fendant prior to that time. 

Veterinary surgeons were called to 
the treatment of the horse. This disease 
is a progressive, incurable disease, run- 
ning a course of a few years. It is 
made outwardly manifest upon the af- 
flicted horse by the breaking out of 
:sores in the summer time. These in the 
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early stage may be temporarily cured or 
dried up during cold weather. During 
the first summer of such attack, such 
sores are usually small, and may pass 
unnoticed by a person unfamiliar with 
the disease. They increase in virulence 
with every succeeding summer. Such 
was the course of the disease alleged in 
this case. The horse died therefrom on 
August 24, 1912. From the time de- 
fendant received the horse he gradually 
lost weight, and so continued until his 
condition was very emaciated. This was 
consistent with the course of the 
disease. 

The defendant pleaded not only 
breach of warranty, but false represen- 
tations, based largely upon the same 
state of facts, and upon the further 
fact that the seller knew that the horse 
in question was not sound and healthy, 
and was not a good breeder, and yet 
represented him to be such. The pleas 
of breach of warranty and false repre- 
sentations are somewhat mixed. De- 
fendant’s answer as to the pleas of 
false representation is quite indefinite. 
In the absence of attack, we treat it as 
sufficient. The question submitted for 
our consideration is that of the suff- 
ciency of the evidence in support of the 
affirmative defenses. Was there suffi- 
cient evidence to go to the jury on the 
questions: (1) Of breach of warranty. 
(2) If there was breach of warranty, 
was the condition of the warranty 
waived by the seller? (3) Was the 
horse infected with the disease in its 
incipient stage at the time of the pur- 
chase? (4) Did the plaintiff acquire 
the note in good faith and in due 
course ? 

1. The evidence of breach of war- 
ranty as to the failure of the horse as 
a sure foal-getter is abundant, and we 
need not recite it. Appellee does not 
contend otherwise. 


The condition of the warranty, how- 
ever, was never actually performed by 
the defendant, in this, that he never re- 
turned the horse to La Fayette, Ind. 
His contention is that such return was 
waived by the conduct of the seller. In 
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June, 1910, he wrote the following let- 
ter to the sellers: 


“Madrid, Iowa, June 15, 1910. 


“Mr. Crouch & Sons, La Fayette, 
Ind.—Dear Sir: Since writing you I 
have had six mares to return. I don’t 
think this horse has settled anything 
bred to him. Have you got a Belgian 
horse that you could let me have to fin- 
ish the season with? I would have to 
have a good one to fill his place. If I 
don’t get another horse I don’t know 
what I will do. Let me know by wire 
what you will do. Be sure and let me 
know what you will do as soon as you 
receive this. Yours respectfully, 

“G. W. Griassy.” 


The sellers replied to this letter, stat- 
ing that they were entirely sold out of 
Belgian horses, but would have some 
more in the ensuing fall. 

In view of this correspondence, it 
would have been an idle proceeding for 
the defendant to go through the form of 
returning his horse to La Fayette and 
demanding in exchange another Belgian 
stallion of equal value at that time. His 
letter was a fair request for an adjust- 
ment under the conditions of the guar- 
anty. Crouch & Son had put it out of 
their power to perform their guaranty 
for the time being. They were doubt- 
less entitled to reasonable time and ap- 
portunity, but the defendant was cer- 
tainly entitled to go to the jury on the 
question whether he could reasonably be 
required to lose the entire season and 
wait until fall for the exchange. If not, 
then the sellers must be held to have 
waived the condition contained in the 
guaranty, and they thereby rendered 
their guaranty absolute. 

On March .17, 1911, however, the 
written guaranty was by another writ- 
ing extended to May 1, 1912. We 
think the effect of this writing was to 
extend the condition likewise. The 
previous waiver of the condition, there- 
fore, is no longer available to defend- 
ant, unless the extension was entered 
into through the fraud of Crouch & Son, 
as contended by defendant. 
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It was arranged between the parties 
at that time that the defendant should 
give the horse further trial and treat- 
ment. In December, 1911, the de- 
fendant again visited Crouch & Son and 
sought an adjustment. They told him 
at that time that under no consideration 
would they receive back the horse in 
his then condition because of the sores 
upon his body. This refusal was based 
upon the contention that, under the con- 
ditions of the warranty, the horse was 
to be returned in as “sound and 
healthy” condition as when received. 
This is a pivotal point in the defense. 
The defendant could not require Crouch 
& Son, under the conditions of the war- 
ranty, to take back the horse in his 
diseased condition, unless such disease 
was already upon him in its incipient 
stage at the time the defendant pur- 
chased him. The burden was upon the 
defendant not only to prove breach of 
warranty, but to prove also a waiver 
of the condition as to returning the 
horse. If in December, 1911, the de- 
fendant was legally entitled to return 
the horse in his then condition and of- 
fered to do so, then the declaration of 
Crouch & Son was sufficient as a waiver 
of a formal return of the horse. The 
burden, therefore, was upon the de- 
fendant to prove that that diseased con- 
dition of the horse, which formed the 
basis of the sellers’ objection to his re- 
turn, was already upon the horse in its 
incipient stage at the time of the sale 
to the defendant. This being proved, 
the seller had no right to base objec- 
tion to his return upon the ground of 
this disease. 

The defendant introduced consider- 
able testimony tending to prove that the 
horse must have been infected with the 
disease, and must have had it in its in- 
cipient stage before it was purchased 
by him. The disease is rather an in- 
frequent one in this country. It is fre- 
quently found in Belgium and France 
and other European countries. When 
found here, it is usually in imported 
horses. Crouch & Son were extensive 
importers. They were more or less fa- 
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miliar with the disease, and had had 
experience with it. They had purchased 
this horse in Belgium about two months 
before he was sold to the defendant. 
The horse was a fine individual, and 
would weigh in ordinary flesh between 
2,100 and 2,200 pounds. He was some- 
what thin, however, when he was sold 
to the defendant. The defendant was 
never able to improve his condition as 
to flesh. He gradually lost weight until 
such loss amounted to over 500 pounds. 

The defendant examined veterinary 
surgeons as witnesses. Their testimony 
all tended to show that the horse must 
have been in the incipient stages of 
this disease in 1909. One of these sur- 
geons treated the horse in 1910. He 
testified to the apparent conditions at 
that time. He also testified to his opin- 
ion that the sores upon the horse in 1910 
were second or third year sores. They 
were too large for first-year sores. None 
of this testimony was directly disputed. 
It is not incredible that an experienced 
veterinary surgeon could form reliable 


judgment as to the approximate time a 
progressive disease had run at the time 
of his observation of it. 

There is evidence also by the de- 
fendant of various symptoms and scars 
observed by him immediately after the 


purchase, the significance of which, 
however, was not appreciated by him at 
the time. One of these was the condi- 
tion of the horse’s flesh, to which we 
have already referred. Others were 
small sears upon the skin which could 
have been the result of earlier sores. 


o7 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 


VANS, J.: We think the evidence 

was sufficient to go to the jury on 
the question whether the horse was dis- 
eased at the time of the sale. If yea, 
then, as already indicated, the advanced 
stages of the disease would not justify 
the sellers’ refusal to take back the 
horse in accordance with the conditions 
of the guaranty, and such _ refusal 
amounted to a waiver of conditions. 
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2. Was there sufficient evidence to go 
to the jury on the question of false rep- 
resentations? Plaintiff testified to oral 
representation to the effect that the 
horse was sound and healthy cad a sure 
foal-getter. The evidence, therefore, is 
abundant to show the fact of represen- 
tations, and that the representations 
were not true. Whether Crouch & Son 
knew the falsity of the representations 
is not shown by direct evidence. Reli- 
ance is had here upon various circum- 
stances. Crouch & Son were experi- 
enced importers of horses, and were 
more or less familiar with the disease 
under consideration here. They had had 
previous litigation over the sale of a 
horse wherein the same disease was in- 
volved. In so speaking, we only assume 
the truth of the evidence on behalf of 
the defendant for the purpose of the 
discussion. 

If it should be found from the testi- 
mony already referred to that the sores 
appearing in 1910 were second or third 
year sores, then the diseased condition 
of the horse must have been apparent 
to an experienced observer in the sum- 
mer of 1909. Crouch & Son had pos- 
session of him for two months or more. 
The horse was not actually delivered to 
defendant at the time of sale. Crouch 
asked to retain the horse in order to 
exhibit him at the horse show in Chi- 
cago in December. For that purpose 
he expected to improve his condition 
and increase his flesh. When December 
came the condition of the horse had not 
improved, and he was not exhibited. 
This was a disappointment to the de- 
fendant. The reason given to him by 
Crouch for the failure to prepare the 
horse and to exhibit him was that he 
thought it would be better for him not 
to increase his flesh. 

In the shape which the case has taken 
under the record the question of scien- 
ter is not of controlling importance. If 
the defendant is entitled to prevail on 
the ground of false representations, he 
is likewise entitled to prevail on the 
ground of breach of warranty, provided 
he shows that the horse was in fact 
diseased when he bought him. In view 
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of the fact that the condition of the 
horse, if diseased, could, and ordinarily 
would, have been observed by Crouch & 
Son when they had him, and perhaps 
ought to have been observed before they 
put him upon the market, we think that 
the evidence, as a whole, was sufficient 
to go to the jury also on the question of 
scienter. 

Was the note sued on acquired by 
plaintiff in good faith and in due course, 
within the meaning of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act; and upon which party 
is the burden of proof, upon such ques- 
tion? Concededly, if the note was ob- 
tained by false representations, the bur- 
den of proof was on the plaintiff. Again, 
if Crouch & Son negotiated the note for 
the purpose of preventing a defense 
thereto, such negotiation thereof was a 
fraud upon the defendant within the 
meaning of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act. Such fraud would cast the burden 
of proof upon the plaintiff. Section 
3060a59, Code Supplement; Bank of 
Bushnell v. Buck Bros., 142 N. W. 
1007. Many circumstances are shown 
which tend to prove such fact. The 
note was negotiated on July 19, 1911, 
only 12 days before maturity. Two in- 
stallments of annual interest were past 
due and unpaid. It was received by 
the plaintiff as collateral to a note for 
$15,000 then executed by Crouch & 
Son. Such note was given for a loan 
of like amount. The proceeds of the 
loan were placed to the credit of Crouch 
& Son in the plaintiff bank. When it 
was checked out does not appear. 

The note in suit was negotiated to 
plaintiff under a contract between it 
and Crouch & Son, whereby Crouch & 
Son agreed to bear all expense of liti- 
gation. Such contract, however, had 
been in force between such parties for 
several years, and many notes had been 
purchased thereunder, and considerable 
litigation had been conducted by the 
plaintiff bank thereunder on _ other 
notes. In such litigation it encountered 
defenses similar to those in the case at 
bar. It was familiar with the business 
of Crouch & Son, and knew that their 
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notes represented purchase price of 
horses sold, and that more or less liti- 
gation resulted to them. 

J. Crouch & Son was a partnership 
consisting of father and son. The 
father was a director in the plaintiff 
bank. No officer of the bank other than 
director Crouch had any knowledge of 
defendant, Grigsby, nor was any in- 
quiry made concerning his solvency or 
otherwise. The cashier of the plaintiff 
testified that he alone transacted the 
business for the plaintiff in the pur- 
chase of such note, and testified to his 
good faith, and want of knowledge of 
any infirmity. The burden of proof be- 
ing upon the plaintiff at this point, the 
credibility of the cashier was fairly a 
question for the jury to be determined 
in the light of the circumstances here 
indicated. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act is 
intended to give negotiability and mo- 
bility to commercial paper, and there- 
fore to extend protection to innocent 
holders thereof in good faith and in due 
course. But it is not intended as an aid 
or shelter to the creation of a litigating 
agency. If, therefore, the note was 
negotiated to avoid defenses thereto and 
the purchaser had notice, the statute 
affords it no protection. 

We do not overlook the fact claimed 
on behalf of plaintiff and the payees 
that the defendant had not threatened 
to make defense, at any time prior to 
the transfer of the note, but that he had 
asked for an extension of time. The 
plaintiff is entitled to the benefit of this 
circumstance before the jury, but it is 
by no means so conclusive as to entitle 
it to a directed verdict. 

If the jury should fail to find any 
fraud either in the inception of the 
transaction or in the negotiation of the 
note to avoid defense, then the burden 
would rest upon the defendant to show 
that the plaintiff was not a good-faith 
holder in due course. Even from that 
point of view, we are convinced that the 
circumstances shown are sufficient to 
carry the question to the jury. 

For the reasons indicated, the order 
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directing a verdict for the plaintiff was 
erroneous. The judgment entered there- 
on must therefore be reversed. 

(129 N. W. Rep. 626.) 


& 


Consideration 


New Yor«k 


Bona-fide Purchases—What Is Value? 
Fraud 


Supreme Court New York, Appellate 
Division, 
First Department, December 4, 1914. 


ROSENTHAL V. ROTH, et al. 


Indorsee of note, before maturity and 
without notice of defenses, gave indorser 
three checks for the note in question and 
two others, the checks aggregating about 
half the value of notes, the balance being 
retained as security for payment of the 
notes. Held that he gave value therefor, 
so as to be entitled to recover one-half the 
value of the note from the maker. 


& 


CTION by Samuel Rosenbaum 

against Paul Roth and others. 
Judgment for defendant Roth, who 
alone was served with summons, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed, and new 
trial ordered. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


LARKE, J.: The complaint al- 

leges: That on or about July 29, 
1913, the defendant Paul Roth exe- 
cuted his promissory note in writing to 
the order of Gilbert Metals Selling 
Company for $636.18 for value re- 
ceived, payable four months after date, 
with interest, and delivered the same to 
the payee therein named. That there- 
after and before maturity the said de- 
fendant Gilbert Metals Selling Com- 
pany and the defendant Joseph M. Gil- 
bert indorsed said note, and thereafter 
and before maturity said note, so in- 
dorsed, was delivered by the said Gil- 
bert Metals Selling Company and Jo- 


seph M. Gilbert to the Acme Gas & 
Electric Fixture Company. That there- 
after, at the maturity of said note, the 
same was duly presented for payment 
by the Acme Gas & Electric Fixture 
Company above referred to, which 
said company was then the last 
indorsee and the _ holder thereof, 
and payment demanded, but payment 
was refused, whereupon said note 
was duly protested for the nonpayment 
thereof at the expense of $1.35, of all 
of which due and timely notice was 
given to all and each of the above- 
named defendants. That no part of 
said note, nor the protest fees thereof, 
has been paid. That after said note 
was protested, but before the com- 
mencement of this action, the afore- 
mentioned Acme Gas & Electric Fixture 
Company, the last payee of said prom- 
issory note, sold, assigned, and trans- 
ferred unto this plaintiff its claim on 
said promissory note against the above- 
named defendants. That the above- 
named plaintiff is now in the possession 
of said promissory note and is the true 
holder thereof. 

The only defendant served with 
process was Paul Roth. At the opening 
of the case plaintiff's counsel said: 
“We claim one-half of the face amount 
of the note.” The defendant admitted 
the making of the note, and the note, its 
indorsements, notice of protest, and as- 
signment were all admitted in evidence. 

Reduced to its ultimate analysis, and 
accepting the defendant’s story at its 
face value, the transaction is this: That 
Roth, needing money, gave Gilbert a 
note, under Gilbert’s promise to him to 
have it discounted and give him the 
proceeds for his use; that Gilbert gave 
him no proceeds of this note, but di- 
verted it to his own use. 

The plaintiff's assignor’s story is that 
Gilbert represented to Weill that this 
was a merchandise note, and that Gil- 
bert was unable to discount it himself, 
and requested Weill to do it for him and 
let him have the money; that Weill 
finally agreed to do so upon the repre- 
sentation that he could hold fifty per 
cent. thereof as security until the note 
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was paid; that Weill thereupon had the 
note discounted and gave Gilbert fifty 
per cent. thereof; that all these trans- 
actions were before maturity, and Weill 
therefore now claims a recovery of the 
amount actually advanced the value 
actually given in good faith, and be- 
fore maturity, without the knowledge of 
the transaction between Gilbert and 
Roth, and without knowledge of the di- 
version by Gilbert. 

The court let in much _ testimony 
about a previous transaction with a 
third party under a promise to connect 
which was not kept, under objection 
and exception, and denied a motion to 
strike it out. He also refused to strike 
out the testimony of Roth as to his ar- 
rangement with Gilbert and the Gilbert 
Metals Selling Company, because there 
was no evidence that it was ever called 
to the attention of the plaintiff or the 
plaintiff's assignors. He denied a mo- 
tion for the direction of a verdict for 
the plaintiff. He did charge, however, 
upon request of the plaintiff: 


“That there is absolutely no evidence 
in this case of any notice to the Acme 
Gas & Electric Fixture Company, or 
Mr. Weill, as to any arrangement that 
Mr. Roth might have had with the Gil- 
bert Metals Selling Company or Mr. 
Gilbert, and that there is no claim on 
the part of the defendant that any such 
notice was given.” 


But he declined to charge right after 
that: 

“That the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover in this case, unless the jury is 
satisfied that the taking of the note in 
question by Mr. Weill, or the Acme Gas 
& Electric Fixture Company, amounted 
to bad faith; otherwise, they are enti- 
tled to recover.” 


The court also charged the jury: 

“Tt is my recollection that there was 
no consideration given by Mr. Weill to 
Mr. Gilbert upon receiving said note. 
I think that there was some testimony 
given about some previous note trans- 
action between Gilbert & Weill; but it 
is not my recollection that there was 
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any moneys owing to Mr. Weill, or in 
fact owing to Gilbert, because of such 
transaction. So, therefore, if my recol- 
lection of the testimony is correct, there 
was no consideration paid by Weill as 
representing the plaintiff company, the 
Acme Gas & Electric Fixture Company, 
for the note in question.” 


This was excepted to. The testimony 
was that at the time Weill got the paper 
he gave three checks in payment of this 
note and two other notes, that the 
amount of these three notes was 
$2,595.51, and that the amount of the 
checks handed over which appear as 
Exhibits 4, 5 and 6 were $1,282.21. 

It appearing, therefore, that the 
value had been given for the note, and 
it appearing, as the court charged, that 
there was no evidence of any notice to 
plaintiff's assignor of any arrangement 
between Roth and Gilbert, plaintiff was 
entitled to the charge requested that 
he was entitled to recover, unless the 
jury was satisfied that the taking of 
the note in question by Weill or the 
Acme Gas & Electric Fixture Company 
amounted to bad faith. 

Section 95 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides: 

“To constitute notice of an infirmity 
in the instrument or defect in the title 
of the person negotiating the same, the 
person to whom it is negotiated must 
have had actual knowledge of the in- 
firmity or defect or knowledge of such 
facts that his action in taking the in- 
strument amounted to bad faith.” 


Section 93 thereof provides: 

“Where the transferee receives no- 
tice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating the same before he has paid 
the full amount agreed to be paid there- 
for, he will be deemed a holder in due 
course only to the extent of the amount 
theretofore paid by him.” 


The judgment and order should be 
reversed, and a new trial directed, with 
costs to appellant to abide the event. 
All concur. 

(160 N. Y. Supp. 396.) 





Banking Pictured in the ‘‘Movies” 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





N point of patronage the motion pic- 
ras theatre excels all other public 

places of entertainment. And while 
a nominal charge of admission is at- 
tractive to many people, there must be 
merit in the motion pictures, or even 
the minimum charge would not con- 
tinue to draw large audiences. No 
doubt the wide variety of subjects 
shown has much to do with the great 
success of the motion picture. Some 
pictures entertain, others convey infor- 
mation, while of still another class the 
educational features are recognized by 
schools and churches, who now use 
them as a means of instruction. 

In an effort to encourage thrift 
among the American people, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association recently re- 
leased a motion picture entitled, “The 
Reward of Thrift.” It was well re- 
ceived, and has proved to be a step in 
the right direction. It is a large under- 
taking to educate the American to 
change his mode of living, eliminate 
wastefulness and form habits of thrift. 
In fact, it involves such a decided 
change from a state of indifference to 
systematic saving that no great im- 
provement is likely to manifest itself 
for a long time. 

In addition to our national associa- 
tion using one picture-story for our 
100,000,000 population, every State as- 
sociation ought to put into the field at 
once at least one “thrift” picture, with 
the understanding that in due time an 
interchange of pictures between asso- 
ciations will be made, and thus an in- 
terest in the pictures be perpetuated. 
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If each State association will put out 
one reel of pictures, and after running 
the story for six months in its own 
State, interchange with some other as- 
sociation, each State in the Union 
might have a new “thrift” picture every 
six months for a period of twenty-five 
years. 

By this plan the cost of making a 
new reel every six months is eliminated, 
and if each association used for a set- 
ting to their “thrift” pictures scenes 
typical of its own State, added interest 
would result, and each picture would 
have individuality. 

Whatever is done in the future by the 
national or State associations will not 
in any way interfere with the use 
which any bank can make of the motion 
picture individually. 

The German American Trust and 
Savings Bank, at Los Angeles, is the 
first western bank to use the motion 
picture for publicity. The two reels 
which this bank is now using are based 
upon the reward-for-thrift idea, but at 
the same time carry enough of the bank 
in the stories to convince those in the 
audience who are not patrons of this 
particular bank that it offers them a 
safe and convenient depository for their 
savings. These two reels will cover 
every section in Los Angeles in about 
six months, following consecutively, but 
with a month or more intervening. In- 
stead of appearing at the beginning of 
the programme they follow the last pic- 
ture, and owing to this location appear 
to be a part of the regular programme. 
The titles of these stories do not inti- 
mate that what is to follow is an adver- 
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tisement. For instance, if you should 
enter a motion-picture theatre and these 
words, “The Conductor’s Awakening,” 
were flashed upon the screen, would you 
expect to see an advertisement? In 
fact, the stories are at least one-third 
shown before the name of the bank ap- 
pears, and then only incidentally, but 
by the time the story is one-half run, 
the bank has taken a prominent place 
in the story, which it holds through to 
the end. 

The illustrations to the first story 
which follow do not do justice to the 
story for a number of reasons; namely, 
they are but fourteen of over four thou- 
sand pictures in the reel; and then, in 
order to get these illustrations, it was 
necessary to clip them from the original 
film at places where they could be 
spared without injuring the continuity 
of the story; they were enlarged from 
pictures only one inch square; and lack- 
ing action—which is the real secret of 
the motion picture—much is lost from 
this source. It is introduced by the 
following announcements 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH THE CONDUCTOR LIVES IS FOR SALE BY THE ACME BUILDING 


A ; 
CONDUCTORS 
AWAKENING 


Scenario by W. R. MOREHOUSE 


The first picture of the story shows 
us a typical California bungalow. Ele- 
vated from the lawn is a sign which 
reads as follows: 


FOR SALE ON EASY PAYMENTS 
Acme Building Company 


We at once decide that this bungalow 
is the property of the builders, and 
that the occupants are only renters: 

The front door opens and a street- 
ear conductor with lunch-box in hand 
appears, closely followed by his wife 
and little boy. The conductor kisses 
his wife good-bye, picks up the little 


* 
i 


COMPANY. 


EVIDENTLY HE IS ONLY A TENANT. 
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CONDUCTOR’S WIFE: 


boy playfully, throws him into the air 
—hugs him—kisses him, and then sets 
him down upon the steps. The con- 
ductor starts to leave, waves his hand 
good-bye. and disappears from the 
scene. His wife comes down the steps, 
picks up the morning paper from the 
lawn, and immediately re-enters the 
house. 

Our next scene shows us the interior 
of a modern California bungalow, 
though very plainly furnished. In the 
dining-room the dishes of the merning 
meal have not yet been removed. The 
conductor's wife enters, carelessly 
throws the newspaper down on the table 
and begins to clear away the dishes. 
She hesitates a moment and then re- 
turns to the paper, apparently attract- 
ed by some item of special interest. She 
reads and presently walks 
rapidly across the room to a chair, 
where she sits down, and after re-read- 
ing the news item looks up. An ex- 
She 


eagerly 


pression of fear is upon her face. 
looks searchingly about as though she 
felt the presence of some dangerous 
The newspaper is flashed upon 
the screen, and the audience reads: 


person. 


“"] WILL GET MY HUSBAND TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT AT YOUR BAN e 


BURGLARS GET RAILROAD 
MAN’S SAVINGS 


John Larkin, a motorman on the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, telephoned to 
police headquarters this morning that 
burglars had entered his room during 
the night, and without awakening him 
secured his savings, amounting to $920. 
This is the third case reported this 
week. 

The item is flashed off, and we re- 
turn immediately to the conductor’s 
wife, who is still motionless with fear. 
She does not know what to do next; she 
studies the situation, then throws down 
the newspaper and hastily walks out of 
the room, to reappear in the adjoining 
bed-room. Inside she pauses for an in- 
stant, looks searchingly about, then 
turns and locks the door. After trying 
the door to see that she has locked it, 
she walks rapidly across the floor to a 
bed not yet made up, thrusts her arm 
under the mattress as far as she can 
small cotton 
This time when she looks up her 
We next see her empty 
the contents, comprised of a few coins, 


reach, and withdraws a 
bag. 


face is relaxed. 
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into her lap; she counts the coins one 
by one as she drops them back into the 
small bag. She again looks up, and this 
time remarks: 


IT’S NOT MUCH, BUT IT IS ALL 
WE HAVE SAVED AND WE 
CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE IT 


Rising, she thrusts her arm back un- 
der the mattress, thereby replacing the 
money, and then exits out of the pic- 
ture. 

This announcement is 
upon the screen: 


next flashed 


THAT AFTERNOON 


We are again looking toward the 
bungalow, and our eye catches the little 
boy playing on the steps with his toys. 
As we watch him, a woman plainly 
dressed and without hat enters the 
scene, and we at once are convinced 
that she is a near neighbor. This 


woman stops and talks to the little boy 
a moment, and then passes on and into 


the house. As she moves away we no- 
tice that she carries a small booklet in 
one hand. We return to the dining- 
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room; the dishes have been removed, 
and the room generally is in a tidy con- 
dition. By the window sits the con- 
ductor’s wife sewing; the door opening 
startles her; she rises instantly, and-her 
friend enters, is recognized instantly, 
and invited to be seated. 
been engaged in conversation some time 
when the conductor’s wife calls the vis- 
itor’s attention to an item in the news- 
paper, which is again thrown upon the 
sereen: ‘ 


They have 


BURGLARS GET RAILROAD 
MAN’S SAVINGS 


John Larkin, a motorman on the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, telephoned to 
police headquarters this morning that 
burglars had entered his room during 
the night, and without awakening him, 
secured his savings amounting to $920, 
This is the third case reported this 
week. 

The visitor is little disturbed by the 
news and displays no fear whatever; in 
fact, much to the surprise of the con- 
ductor’s wife, she smiles, and then ex- 
hibits the little booklet which she 


THE BURGLARS CAUTIOUSLY CLIMB IN AT THE BEDROOM WINDOW 
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brought into the house with her, and 
as she presents it to the conductor's 
wife, remarks: 


* THEY CAN’T GET MINE, FOR I 
HAVE JUST OPENED AN AC- 
COUNT WITH THE GERMAN 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAV- 
INGS BANK. 


This statement is of exceeding inter- 
est to the conductor’s wife, for she is 
eager to have the booklet in her posses- 
sion, and reaches for it. Here the book- 
let is flashed upon the screen, and this 
announcement greets the eyes of the 
audience : 


SAVE YOUR MONEY AND BUY 
A HOME. THE GERMAN AMERI- 
CAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
WILL PAY YOU INTEREST ON 
YOUR SAVINGS AND ASSIST 
YOU IN EVERY WAY. 


A conversation at some length fol- 
lows, the visitor referring to her bank 
account, and apparently urging the con- 
ductor’s wife to open an account with 
the same bank and save her money 
where it will be secure. The visitor 
rises to go. 

We are again looking toward the 
bungalow—the front door opens and 
the visitor walks out and begins talking 
to the little boy, and before she is out 
of the picture the conductor appears, 
lunch-box in hand. They talk a mo- 
ment, the visitor leaves and the con- 
ductor, with boy in his arms, enters the 
house. 

We again return to the dining-room. 
The conductor’s wife has become so in- 
terested in the bank booklet she failed 
to hear her husband enter. As the door 
opens she looks up, picks up the news- 
paper. greets her husband with a kiss, 
and taking him by the arm leads him 
into the adjoining bed-room, which is 
now in good order. She leaves him and 
goes direct to the bed, thrusts her arm 
under the mattress, and withdraws the 
bag of money. Holding the bag firmly 
with ome hand, she thrusts the news- 


paper up before her husband’s face, 
asking him to read about the robbery. 
Again the newspaper item is thrown 
upon the screen and we read for the 
third time: 


BURGLARS GET RAILROAD 
MAN’S SAVINGS 


John Larkin, a motorman on the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, telephoned to 
police headquarters this morning that 
burglars had entered his room during 
the night, and without awakening him, 
secured his savings amounting to $920. 
This is the third case reported this 
week, 

The husband reads and then bursts 
into laughter, evidently ridiculing the 
idea that burglars would get his money. 
With an air of security he walks to the 
dresser, takes from the top drawer a 
large revolver, remarking: 


THEY WILL NEVER GET OUR 
MONEY WHILE I HAVE THIS. 


But his wife shakes her head and 
renews her plea for a bank account. 
She thrusts before him the bank book- 
let, pointing to a certain paragraph, 
and the booklet is shown. We read as 
before: 


SAVE YOUR MONEY AND BUY 
A HOME. THE GERMAN AMERI- 
CAN TRUST AND _ SAVINGS 
BANK WILL PAY YOU INTEREST 
ON YOUR SAVINGS AND ASSIST 
YOU IN EVERY WAY. 


The conductor still refuses to con- 
sider her entreaties. 

We return to the street in front of 
the bungalow. The ‘For Sale on Easy 
Payments” sign stands out conspicu- 
ously and we are compelled to read it. 
The front door opens, the little boy 
runs out, the mother follows and then 
the conductor. All come down the 
steps together, smiles upon their faces; 
they are anticipating the pleasures of a 
holiday. Upon the screen is flashed 
this announcement: 
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THEY ATTEND THE ANNUAL 
EXCURSION OF RAILROAD MEN 
TO THE BEACH. 


Immediately following this  an- 


nouncement is a second: 
TWO HOURS LATER 


We see two roughly-dressed men ap- 
proach, their faces half hid by their 
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fused, choosing to depend upon his re- 
volver. We see one robber begin to 
search the bed, and we almost wish to 
turn away, when he rolls up the mat- 
tress and his eye falls upon the little 
bag of coins. He calls his pal and both 
hasten to make their escape out the 
window. 

As soon as the robbers exit, this an- 
nouncement appears: 


FINDING THE CONDUCTOR’S SAVINGS, THEY MAKE THEIR ESCAPE 


caps. They look cautiously about as 
they approach the bed-room window. 
One pries it up and both climb in. 

We see them in the bed-room. We 
watch them searching every nook and 
corner and hope that they will not find 
the little bag of money, and there comes 
back to us the exclamation of the con- 
ductor’s wife: 


IT’S NOT MUCH, BUT IT IS 
ALL WE HAVE SAVED AND WE 
CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE IT. 


Then we think how she pleaded with 
her husband to place it in a bank where 
it. would be secure, and how he re- 


THAT EVENING 

After the robbers disappear the real 
condition of the room after the robbery 
becomes more and more manifest. Scat- 
tered about on the floor are numerous 
things—some broken, others torn. The 
mattress is still rolled back, exposing 
the springs. 

Unannounced, the conductor, with 
coat off and followed by his wife, walks 
unsuspectingly into the room, to be 
dazed at what they see before them. 
Presently the conductor's wife rushes 
to the bed and frantically searches for 
the money, her husband helping. They 
both fail; and the woman, being quick- 
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THE CONDUCTOR’S WIFE, REALIZING THE LOSS OF THEIR SAVINGS, WEEPS ON HER 


HUSBAND'S SHOULDER. 


est to realize the enormity of the loss, 
throws herself upon her husband’s 
shoulder and begins to weep. 

He strokes her on the shoulder and 
tries to soothe her. Soon she becomes 
more composed, and going to the 
dresser returns with the bank booklet 
and hands it to the conductor pleading- 
ly. Again the booklet is thrown upon 
the screen and we read as before: 


SAVE YOUR MONEY AND BUY 
A HOME. THE GERMAN AMERI- 
CAN TRUST AND _ SAVINGS 
BANK WILL PAY YOU INTEREST 
ON YOUR SAVINGS AND ASSIST 
YOU IN EVERY WAY. 


The conductor’s previous determina- 
tion is broken; he yields, and when he 
agrees to open a bank account, his 
wife’s face lights up with new hope. 

This announcement then appears on 
the screen: 


NEXT MORNING 


The conductor is seen approaching 
the German-American Trust and Sav- 


HE TRIES TO CHEER HER 


ings Bank. He enters, and the beauti- 
ful corridors of the banking rooms flash 
upon the screen. We see a busy bank, 
with people transacting their business. 
Among those in the bank is the conduc- 
tor. He cashes his pay check, takes 
part of it to the New Account Depart- 
ment, and there opens an account. 

We notice that the conductor holds 
the book up as though proud of what 
he has done—he reads the entry with 
satisfaction. Upon the screen is shown 
the pass-book. An account has been 
opened in the name of Harry Burns 
and Cora Burns, and $35.00 has been 
deposited. We see the conductor put 
the pass-book securely into his coat 
pocket and leave the bank. 

Following this scene is this an- 
nouncement: 


FIVE YEARS LATER 


Again we get a view of the banking 
rooms of the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank. Presently the con- 
ductor, his wife and little boy (now 
much larger than when we saw him 
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playing on the steps of the bungalow) 
enter. The conductor and his wife 
transact their business at one window 
and the boy is seen depositing his sav- 
ings from a home safe at another win- 
dow. While watching the three, fifteen 
enter the picture, 

At his 


purchases a 


or more persons 
transact their business and exit. 
window the conductor 
eashier’s check, which is shown upon 
the screen. It is for $1,800 and is pay- 
able to the Acme Building Company, in 
payment for the home in which the 
family have lived so many years. They 
exchange the cashier’s check at the desk 
of one of the bank’s vice-presidents for 
a deed, the officer congratulates the 
little family, and they retire from the 
picture. 

Again the pass-book is shown upon 
the screen, showing that during nearly 
six years of systematic saving they 
were able to accumulate $2,093.40, and 
after paying for the home had left 
$293.40. 
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HE final scene takes us back to the 

bungalow. Our happy little fami- 
ly is seen returning from the bank. The 
conductor turns and faces us—holds up 
a document, which, when thrown upon 
the screen, is a deed to the property. 
We watch the conductor closely; he 
goes over to the sign which for so many 
years has advertised the property for 
sale; he picks up the sign, throws it out 
of the picture, and, turning to his wife, 
remarks as he points to the bungalow: 


WE HAVE SAVED ENOUGH IN 
SIX YEARS TO BUY THIS HOME 
AND HAVE $293.40 LEFT, WHICH 
REPRESENTS THE INTEREST 
THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK HAS 
PAID US. 


The conductor puts his arms about 
his wife, takes the boy by the hand, 
leads them up the steps and into the 
house, which is now their own home. 





THE SPRING STREET ENTRANCE TO THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


THE CONDUCTOR HAS JUST ENTERED 
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SUGGESTIONS 


A FEW suggestions may be valuable 

to bankers who are considering 
the use of the motion picture for pur- 
poses of publicity. 

Under no consideration be in a hurry 
to sign a contract. There is far more 
of detail about the venture than you at 
first suppose. You will not have the 
advantages of the studio where the light 
is perfect and where the setting can be 
made to fit the story, but must use your 
own banking-room with artificial light 
and with marble counters reflecting 
like mirrors and thus blurring your 
scenes. If you use a flare you will 
have to contend with getting a scene 
in about twenty seconds and constantly 
guard against smoke clouding your pic- 
tures. It takes time to produce a story 
that is dignified and consistent with 
the banking business, and it may be well 
for you to read some of the best thrift 
stories published to see how they are 
built up. 

If you will re-read the scenario en- 
titled, “The Conductor’s Awakening,” 
you will find that the story is too short. 
This is due to the fact that theatres in 
Los Angeles will not run an advertising 
reel containing more than 300 feet. The 
story referred to originally contained 
1,000 feet and thirty-seven scenes, 
which was cut down to fifteen scenes, 
or, in time, from a story taking fifteen 
minutes to run to five and one-half min- 
utes, and thus considerably abbreviated. 

If it is possible, make a contract that 
will permit you to use a reel of not less 
than 500 feet. If you are confined to 
300 feet, vou will experience great dif- 
ficulty in writing a scenario to fit, as it 
really takes about forty scenes to make 
a strong and lasting impression upon 
the average mind. 

If your advertising man writes the 
scenario, be sure to review it carefully 
—not because he may not be capable of 
producing a good story; but owing to 
his enthusiasm in matters of an adver- 
tising nature, he will be inclined to 
make the advertising so prominent that 


the story will be uninteresting and 
therefore lose its effectiveness. Avoid 
a display of bank figures, as there are 
many persons in the average audience 
who are “bored” by anything that ap- 
pears to be a straight advertisement. 
Unless your story leaves a favorable 
impression upon the audience you have 
failed utterly. Put yourself in the 
theatre-goer’s place. At the door you 
pay an admission fee for being enter- 
tained by clever stories enacted upon 
the screen—and you have flashed before 
you advertisements. Are you pleased? 

It is claimed by theatre men that the 
average person will absorb without ap- 
parent criticism nearly everything 
thrown upon the screen, unless it is 
straight advertisements. However, of 
all corporations, a bank cannot afford 
to follow the practice of giving the pub- 
lic stories that are impossible in their 
nature. If you are in doubt, ask the 
theatre man what his patrons demand 
in the way of pictures. He will tell 
you that they do not want straight ads, 
but offer no objection if publicity is 
woven into a story that is cleverly 
acted. Theatre-goers are confronted 
with soap ads, coffee ads, tobacco ads, 
piano ads, as well as many other manu- 
factured articles. Some of the ads are 
cleverly told in story, while others are 
very crude, and the public should not 
be detained while the latter are being 
run. 

In preparing the story secure the 
services of a practical banker. Why? 
Because there must inevitably be a dis- 
tinction between that which advertises 
the functions of a bank and those of 
soap or coffee. The soap business has 
never been quite on a par with banking 
in point of dignity, and banks cannot 
afford to drop to the soap level, 
whether it be in newspaper advertising 
or motion picture publicity. 
monkeys chasing each other around a 
labeled soap-box advertises that partic- 
ular brand of soap; but all the monkeys 
and soap-boxes in the world cannot be 
utilized to advertise the dignified pro- 
fession of banking. 


A score of 
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Insist on a story and not an ad, and 
let that story be true to life, without 
angels, wizards, Indians, cowboys, and 
—for the sake of variety—without a 
murder scene in it. Don’t lay the 
foundation of your story in the seven- 
teenth century, for if it is to have the 
real “punch,” it must be built up out of 
people of to-day. To catch the mean- 
ing of this statement, note the make-up 
of the story entitled, “The Conductor’s 
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to the average person as the street-car 
conductors? Every person who rides 
on the street car meets the conductor 
and pays him a fare—even little chil- 
dren who ride free know the “‘street-car 
man.” What classes of workmen re- 
ceive the average wage? The street 
railway employees are of these classes, 
therefore it is fair to use a street-car 
conductor to prove what can be accom- 
plished by systematic savings. 


ON OPENING AN ACCOUNT HE WAS INFORMED THAT HUNDREDS OF STREET CAR MEN WERE 


DEPOSITORS IN THE BANK 


Awakening.” Look at the first illus- 
tration, and you are made to feel that 
you have seen the same bungalow, and 
you are quite as certain that you have 
read the sign advertising the house for 
sale. Why? Because in every city we 
have a few landlords and many renters, 
and, look where you will, the big “For 
Sale” sign confronts you. And then, 
too, you have seen somewhere the same 
little boy, and, as you recollect it, he 
was playing on the front steps the last 
time you saw him. 

What class of men are as well known 


And how natural for him, upon re- 
turning home that day, to go straight 
up to the “For Sale” sign, and with 
great delight pull it up and throw it 
away. How natural that his wife should 
rejoice with him in this supreme mo- 
ment of his life. They go up the steps 
together and disappear in the house, but 
not without leaving this message to the 
audience: What we have been able to 
accomplish in only a few years is with- 
in the reach of every person, if they 
will but save their money and buy a 
home. And they will be aided in doing 
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this by the bank, which will pay them 
interest on their savings and assist them 
in every way. 


& 


HE second story is entitled, “A 

Widow’s Struggle.” A widow is 
obliged to support herself and little son 
by sewing. The boy is industrious and 
after school sells newspapers, deposit- 
ing the proceeds in the bank. As the 
months go by the mother is not able to 
make a living for the two and save 
enough money to meet the interest on 
the mortgage on her home. The mort- 
gagee threatens to foreclose, but finally 
extends the time of payment. In the 
time given, the widow is still unable to 
raise the needed amount, and when the 
mortgagee calls a second time she is 
abused because the money is not ready. 
Steps to foreclose are about to be taken 
when the boy goes to the bank and 
withdraws the necessary amount from 
his savings (it takes about all he has 
saved) and gives it to his mother, who 
is now able to meet the payment and 
thus saves the home. Later the boy 
shows his mother through the bank, and 
this tour gives the audience an oppor- 
tunity to see the interior. 


HUS far the results from this 

means of publicity have been very 
gratifying, and there is every reason to 
believe that when the present six- 
months’ contract expires a new contract 
will be made for a longer term. Before 
two audiences every night for six 
months the facilities of the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank are 
exploited, and it is safe to say that 
thousands upon thousands who never 
read a newspaper advertisement of the 
bank will have occasion to be favorably 
impressed. 

Los Angeles offers exceptional ad- 
vantages for making the motion pic- 
tures, and especially is this true with 
regard to the sunlight which here is 
unmixed with the static electricity so 
damaging to films. Fifty-two separate 
companies are now operating, which 
makes Los Angeles the photo-play capi- 
tal of the world. Just eighty-five per 
cent. of all the motion pictures pro- 
duced in the world were made in or 
near Los Angeles. The amount invested 
in plants for making motion pictures is 
conservatively estimated at $3,000,000, 
with a yearly expense of over $5,000,- 
000, employing 14,000 people. 

Is it any wonder that a Los Angeles 
bank is the first on the Pacific Coast to 
use the motion picture as a means of 
publicity ? 


The South’s Great Wealth 





T is pointed out by “The Manu- 
facturers’ Record,” Baltimore, that 
last year the aggregate results of 

Southern activities—the farms, factor- 
ies, forests and mines—amounted to 
$8,640,000,000 in value, and that of this 
sum the value of cotton and cotton seed 
represented less than one-eighth and 
only twenty-nine per cent. of the total 
value of the South’s agricultural output. 
Summarizing a table of the products 
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of this part of the country, “The Man- 
ufacturers’ Record,” says: 

“There is thus shown a total of 
$2,552,427,000 as the value of all 
Southern crops. To that should be 
added $690,000,000, the value of ani- 
mals sold or slaughtered, $224,000,000 
of dairy products and $160,000,000 of 
poultry and eggs, together with $6,- 
000,000 of wool, making the total value 
of the South’s agricultural output 
$3,632,427,000. 

“For the profitable employment of 
a population more than six times that 
of the South at present are waiting 
200,000,000 or 300,000,000 acres of 
land for farming, 200,000,000 acres of 
timber land which may be maintained 
for ever if properly handled as a source 
of material for woodworking industries, 
500,000,000,000 tons of coal and 10,- 
000,000,000 tons of iron ore to be mined, 
_150,000 miles of railroads to be built 


to give the facilities required by such a 
population, waterways to be improved 
in their lower stretches for navigation 
and controlled in their upper stretches 
for hydro-electric power, and a host of 
mineral and agricultural resources to be 
developed, the potentialities of which 
have merely been indicated in what has 
already been accomplished with them. 
“The mere contemplation of these re- 
sources against the background of the 
fact that the $8,000,000,000 brought 
into the South for its cotton in the past 
nine years are only $400,000,000 more 
than the normal annual output of the 
South’s factories, mines, forests and 
farms, not including cotton, should send 
the veriest pessimist about the South 
into obscurity, and start every South- 
ern man of enterprise and energy to in- 
vesting every available dollar in equip- 
ping himself to make the most of his 
unparalleled opportunities.” 


UE 


FAIS 


Prosperity Map of the United States 


(This map is reproduced from the January issue of the “Strauss Investors’ Magazine,” by courtesy 
of 8S. W. Straues & Co., Chicago and New York.] 
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SECRETARY AND TREASURER COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE FOR FINANCIAI 
INSTITUTIONS 


EXECUTIVE HEAD OF THE ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 


because they do not understand each other. The Collins Publicity Service aims to 

break down all prejudice and promote instead a spirit of fellowship and good will. 
This invariably results in a business growth for both banker and client, based upon the most 
enduring foundations. ”"* 


éé ; x ERE are many persons, bankers as well as laymen, who fail to be mutually helpful 








Building Character and Developing 
Prosperity by Educating Bankers and 
Bank Depositors 





HARACTER-BUILDING 


is taught in many ways, but a very high 


place in this 


far-reaching work may be awarded those who are educating the boys and the girls, 


the men and women, to become bank depositors. 


For this work, when thoroughly analyzed, 


does not consist in holding ~:t some alluring inducement to put money into a bank for 


the sake of the benefits such a course will bring to the depositor. 


It goes far beyond that, 


and seeks to arouse in the individual a sense of responsibility, not to himself alone, but 
to those dependent upon him and to the entire community. 

Learning that the Collins Publicity Service, of Philadelphia, was engaged in precisely 
this kind of work, I went to that city recently and had a talk with Mr. George Y. Clement, 
Chief-of-Staff of that organization, with the result set down herewith. 
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FTER indicating the purpose of 
my visit and my belief that the 
work being conducted at Philadelphia 
would be of interest to all persons 
concerned with greater efficiency in 
banking, I frankly asked Mr. Clement 
to tell me all about the aims and ac- 
complishments of the organization. In 
answer to this question, he replied: 

“You ask me to tell you all about the 
work of the Collins organization. Noth- 
ing would please me more, but first you 
must give me something on which to 
start. Are you interested in know- 
ing about that part of our organization 
engaged in research work and investi- 
gation—that part of the staff employed 
in consultation with the bankers in their 
home cities—of our construction and de- 
signing endeavors—of the work which 
is carried on by our service men—of the 
details of a board conference at which 
local problems are discussed by our 
executives—or what?” 

“Mr. Clement,” I replied, “I under- 
stand the work of the Collins organiza- 
tion is that of assisting bankers toward 
increased efficiency in their institutions. 
Much has been said on this subject in 
recent years—many bankers are _ in- 
tensely interested in greater efficiency. 
You have referred to research work by 


a part of your organization; just what 
does that include?” 

‘Research work,” he answered, “to us 
means the continuous gathering and 
tabulating of every scrap of informa- 
tion that has a bearing on progress in 
banking. For a number of years our 
people have been engaged in recording 
all effort put forth in different parts 
of the country whether it has regis- 
tered success, partial success or fail- 
ure on the part of individual bankers 
striving to develop greater efficiency and 
increased business for their institutions. 


RECORDING ALL EFFORT. 


“In those large scrap-books in the ad- 
joining room you will find the record of 
many attempted achievements on the 
part of bankers throughout the coun- 
try—some more successful than others, 
but all representing expended effort. 
Our purpose in recording these things 
is no doubt obvious when you realize 
that at all times we are advising sev- 
eral thousand bankers as to the course 
they are to take in publicity effort. In 
this work our staff must not only know 
what is at present being attempted, but 
the knowledge of that which has gone 
before is invaluable. 
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A. M. Couns 


VICE-PRESIDENT COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


DMINISTRATIVE head in directing the so-called physical part of the work—the 
A manufacturing of material used in campaigns aggregating millions in distribution. 
Mr. Collins can be described as an intense worker, yet finds time to become a 
national figure in sports. He is well Known for his prowess as a polo player and also as a 
great hunter and explorer. 
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“Another phase of our research work 
is the gathering of all recorded adver- 
tising effort on paper. By this I mean 
that we secure for our files thousands 
of booklets, letters, statements, cards 
and house-organs published by bankers. 
This collection runs back only five 
years, but in it is reflected the trend of 
mind of the banker in publicity. I am 
frank to say that this material is viewed 
and studied by our own construction- 
ists with much interest—in fact, in the 
composite it may often become their 
cue for what is to be avoided in the 
result they are striving to attain.” 


WHAT CONSTRUCTION IN PUB- 
LICITY MEANS. 


At this point I interrupted with the 
. se T 
question, “What do you mean by refer- 
ence to your ‘constructionists’?” 
“There are two sections of our work 
which we designate as construction,” 
my informant replied. “One includes 
the building of so-called ‘vehicles,’ or 


message-carriers, whether they be book- 


lets, letter-folders, mailing-cards or 
something else which carries the bank- 
er's message. The men who devise and 
design or furnish the idea are construc- 
tionists; and when you realize that our 
syndicating of these vehicles almost in- 
variably runs into millions of copies you 
can readily see how much importance 
this angle of our work assumes. The 
men engaged in it must not only have 
what can be described as intensely in- 
ventive minds, but must have a broad 
range of general knowledge on banking 
procedure, psychology and human na- 
ture as well. 

“The other work we include in ‘con- 
struction’ is commonly referred to as 
‘copy’ writing. With us, however, this 
assumes a position of importance little 
understood by those not identified with 
the organization. Most of it is com- 
posite work—-in other words, when com- 
pleted it represents the combined work 
of several people, and extensive elimi- 
nation is the method employed to pro- 
duce the finished product.” 

After a moment’s pause I questioned 
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him again, asking what he referred to 
when he mentioned ‘consultation work’ 
with the banker. 

“To our Consulting Specialists, one 
of whom is located in each section of the 
country,’ was his reply. “These men 
study local problems and confer with 
the banker on the ground. They are 
personally responsible in large measure 
for the successful outcome of all cam- 
paigns carried on in the territory under 
their jurisdiction. Their business, 
therefore, is not only to study the com- 
munity and its possibilities from a bank- 
ing standpoint, but is directly concerned 
with the methods employed and atmo- 
sphere inside of the bank and the in- 
stallation of efficiency where there may 
appear a lack of it. This lack may be 
due to inadequate equipment—it may be 
the result of a want of interest or ca- 
pacity on the part of some employees. 
Usually, however, the cause can be de- 
scribed as limited knowledge of what 
other bankers are doing; and it is here 
that our special representative should 
fulfil his function as an encyclopedia of 
information as to what other bankers 
similarly located are accomplishing. 
From this part of our staff we at this 
end learn of the individual require- 
ments of each banking institution, and 
when you see in one of these volumin- 
ous reports the possibilities of the com- 
munity set forth side by side with the 
ideas and requirements of the bank, you 
appreciate the specialized knowledge we 
naturally draw upon to individualize 
that particular institution. 

“Decisions on important or unusual 
requirements are made in board confer- 
ence, where, in review, our entire staff 
can pass upon every angle calling for 
particular treatment from a community 
standpoint.” 


SEMI-PUBLIC ASPECT OF THE 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION. 


“Our object is to cause depositors and 
those persons who are not depositors to 
see that banking is a community of in- 
terests—that back of the whole bank- 
ing fabric exists the aim to be construc- 
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CHIEF OF STAFF, COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE FOR FIN ANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Incidentally this necessi- 
tates in the financial institution an introduction of efficiency in its publicity effort that will 
often have a direct bearing on the conduct of every department.” 


E are helping to solve the problem of misunderstanding between bank owners and the 
great} mass of people in this country who are not bank owners. 
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tive and helpful,” he continued. “We 
are endeavoring to educate people to see 
that the bank or trust company is semi- 
public like the school-house or court- 
house and should be viewed and used as 
such. We do not hesitate to urge our 
friends in the banking business to frown 
down every man in the fraternity who 
does not maintain high ideals in his 
business. One thoughtless, weak or 
careless individual can destroy more 
correctly-molded public opinion in a 
week than a dozen can build up in a 
year. I know you will say that expres- 
sion may be misinterpreted and misun- 
derstood, but it will not by the men I 
know as the backbone of the banking 
business. No body of men in any walk 
of life represents a higher integrity or 
more constructive citizenship; but in 
every mass is found a destructive force 
—sometimes it is large, sometimes it is 
small. In the banking business it is 
very small; but even so, it does not be- 
long there, should be recognized, edu- 
cated and brought up to the topmost 
level, or eradicated. 


PREJUDICE AND DISTRUST 
ELIMINATED. 


“The necessity, yes urgency, of ac- 
tion planned to overcome all prejudice, 
distrust and antipathy toward: banks 
that is found existent in prevailing pub- 
lic opinion to a greater or less degree in 
communities throughout the country, 
strongly impresses me as the greatest 
work before the banker to-day. When 
the right attitude of mind on the part 
of the general public is brought about, 
many conditions now regarded as prob- 
lems will exist no more.” 

At this point I inquired how this was 
to be accomplished. 

“Largely as the result of a more gen- 
eral application of the constructive 
thought now being applied by many 
leaders in the banking world,”’’ Mr. 
Clement replied. “Let me_ reiterate 
very frankly that its élimination does 
not entirely depend upon the ability 
brought into play by the publicity ex- 
pert, but rather how the banker him- 
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self takes hold and understandingly as- 
sists his publicity adviser. First of all, 
it must be recognized that such misun- 
derstanding as exists between bank own- 
ers and non-bank owners, however 
small, is an undesirable, unprofitable 
evil that can be eradicated—that it does 
not exemplify truth—and that it is 
largely the result of ignorance. As 
soon as this is determined and decided 
upon the slogan becomes education, and 
the remedy is brought into action. Dif- 
ferent communities require different 
treatment, but the panacea applied to 
all is contained in education. 


LOOKING THROUGH THE EYES 
OF THE OTHER FELLOW. 


“What is this education? First of 
all, I would say it should include an 
attitude on the part of the banker of 
talking to John Smith instead of at 
him. To do this he must get off any 
imaginary pedestal, no matter how lit- 
tle raised, if he is on one, and look 
through the eyes of this other fellow— 
then tell him what he ought to know, 
not in the language of banking terms or 
technical finance, but with a simplicity 
and directness that is understandable. 
Furthermore, even this without the right 
personal equation falls flat. The depos- 
itor or borrower is just as necessary to 
the bank as are the officers, and why 
should it be assumed otherwise? When 
a person steps into the bank and con- 
templates a transaction, why should he 
have a subconscious feeling that he is 
expected, metaphorically, to tiptoe? 
Here are two people coming together 
for mutual profit and helpfulness—the 
benefit is not one-sided, and the more 
that feeling is relegated to the scrap- 
heap of false notions, the clearer will 
the atmosphere become and more and 
better business will be transacted. 

“Constructive publicity can only be 
carried on where the other man is taken 
into confidence and the consideration 
which is his due shown to him. 

“T may have apparently strayed from 
the formal problems you had in mind, 
but the educational process to be ac- 
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CAPTTAL $ 200,000.00 SURPLUS $ 200,000.00 
T.C. POWER, Pacewent 


A.C.JOMNSON. Vice Presioent N.J GOULD, Caswen 
GEeoRGe E STADLER, Assistant Case 


HELENA, MONTANA 


To our Friends :- -Jril 1, 1915 


Some people look upon a Bank as a private enterprise where in 
reality it is a semi-public institution organized to serve the entire 
community in which it is located. 

We are desirous of causing all people to know more of this 
Bank and why they should utilize the SERVICE that an institution of 
this kind furnishes, and how it becomes A Permanent Source of benefit 


and assistance in every day affairs. 


Many people are inclined to imagine that their account be- 
cause it would be necessarily small--perhaps very small to start with, 
would be unacceptable and lightly considered. On this point let us be 
clear. The Officers of this Bank know from actual experience that some 
of the largest accounts in this Institution started from the smallest 
beginnings. 


This Bank welcomes the small as well as the large account, be- 
cause we know a bank pass book is an inspiration to progress and thrift 
to the one who uses it. 


"Service that will help" is the policy of this Bank, and if 
you are not already a depositor, we suggest that you accept our invita- 
tion and open an account. 


G. P.-6 Very truly yours, 


THE AMERICA NATIONAL BANK. 


Rw 


P.S.—The next Panama Canal Report (Part VII), will show interesting 
details of Civil Administration on the Zone, its schools, police, fire 
department, courts and other institutions. Nearly 2000 children were 
enrolled at the schools in 1912. 


ce President. 
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Reproduction of the first page of one of a series of twelve educational messages “constructed” in the 
form of double letter-folders. 2 , 
Through the modern method of syndicating this vehicle has run into an issue of between eight and nine 


millions of distribution. 
On the following pages are shown Pages 2 or 3 of the folder which carry, as an auxiliary subject to include 


“retention value,” illustrated reports on the Panama Canal. 
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The Panama Canal—Part VI. 


DRILLING HOLES FOR BLASTING 


Culebra Cut 


AMiLI0n and a half cubic yards of ex- 

cavation per month, the average for sev- 
eral years past at Culebra, all taken out at a 
very low unit cost, shows how successfully the 
Canal force has coped with the difficulties of 
the situation. The plan has been to work the 





N@2tTr million cubic yards of i 
three-quarters rock, faced the American 
builders of the Panama Canal at Culebra Cut 
when they first started on “that great man- 
made slash across the bosom of Mother Earth.” 
This place has always been the point of great- 
est resistance, and here Nature made her final 
stand against the assaults of the labor army. 
It was at Culebra that the French began their 
first real work in 1882, and it is now, thirty 
years later, that the Ss of the Cut 

paver the last big step of Canal excavation. 


S= million pounds of dynamite annually 
fired in the Cut measures the tremendous 
vigor of the attack made upon its mountainous 
slopes. Facing the engineers was a gigantic 
mass of material which had to be blown into 
portable fragments, loaded on cars, and hauled 
many miles away. They had also to contend 
with terrific downpours of rain, tropical heat, 
and unexpected slides which added 20,000,000 
cubic yards more of earth and rock to the origi- 
nal estimates. 


miles of holes have been drilled in a 
single month at Culebra through the solid 
Tock. To do this there were used 77 drills 


order to bite into the hard rock, which would 
soon dull the softer steel. 


F°2TY-THREE steam shovels clanked in 

Culebra loading the shattered fragments on 
cars which were quickly hauled away to make 
room for an empty train fresh from the dump- 
ing ground. At times even the 100 miles of 
track in the Cut were insufficient for the 
prompt movement of trains, so rapidly did the 
100-ton shovels with their immense dippers of 
five-yard capacity handle the big masses of 
material. 


Tw important problems were solved by the 


in ig the Cule- 
bra Cut. One was to cut through the hills of 
hard rock and clay in the most economical man- 
ner, the other was to keep the newly-formed 
Canal prism free from slides 





in a series of benches or steps on 
each side of the Cut, using steam shovels of 
the greatest capacity and other labor-saving 
devices of every description. To control the 
slides it was found that the only remedy was 
to dig them out, top as well as bottom, until 
the slippery masses would come to rest by being 
relieved of pressure. 


T= famous and picturesque Cut, the slopes 
of which have given so much work to 
shovel and drill, is about nine miles long. At 
the Pedro Miguel end is the historic Gold Hill, 
from the top of which Balboa discovered the 
Pacific. 


"THBEE very expensive ditches or canals 
have been constructed, in order to divert 
water on each side of the Cut from flowing 
into it during the rainy season and interfering 
with the work of excavation. Two of these 
canals were constructed by the French, but the 
Obispo diversion, -. the east side of the Cut 
between Gold Hill and the Chagres River, where 
there is a yearly sainfell of 83 inches, had to 
be built by the American engineers, and its cost 
has been well over a million dollars. 


Wer the Canal is opened for traffic the 
traveler seated in the shade on the upper 
deck of an ocean liner will perhaps note with 
interest an impressive cafion through which his 
vessel is quietly and quickly passing. Not a 
sound comes from the distorted and rugged 
slopes on each side, but it is here that men by 
the tens of thousands labored and sweated, and 
the traveler should remember that the air once 
vibrated with 

the rattle of 

machinery, the 

hiss of escaping 

steam, and the 

shrill shrieks 

of whistles 

mingled with 

the frequent, 

ground-shaking 

roar of dyna- 

mite. He is 

going through 

Culebra Cut. 


A OYNAMITE BLAST IN CULEBRA CUT 
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Above is shown Page 2 of letter-folder “ vehicle”? carrying the message of a financial institution. 
size to allow for reproduction, the original being of the same size as the ordinary letter 


is reduced in 
head—S'2 x 11 


This series, 


inches. 











This 


divided into twelve sections, includes an auticntic boiled Cown history of this great under- 
taking by our Government at the Isthmus, 
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1. CULEBRA CUT, WHERE THE FRENCH FIRST BEGAN EXCAVATION. 2. CULEBRA CUT FROM CONTRACTORS’ HiL\ 
3. AT WORK REMOVING SLIDE OF 900,000 CUBIC YARDS IN CULEBRA CUT. 
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Page 3 of the “ vehicle” appears in the letter-folder opposite Page 2 (as shown on the preceding page) 
and indicates the great value attached by the publicity specialist to pictorial matter to secure and retain 
the attention of persons who are on the bank’s mailing list. Nearly all ,of the pictures appearing in this 
series are from the Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C. 

The fourth page of this double Ictter-head folder was without printing of any kind whatsoever. 
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OF THE DESIGNING DEPARTMENT 


GILLBEE 


During the past year Mr. Gillbee has given consid- 
erable attention to the designing of “ educational” 
calendars important because it is the object to 
make calendar expenditure profitable as the result of 
being changed from what is in effect a souvenir into 
constructive educational publicity. 


complished by the man who studies 
financial publicity is in great measure 
both within as well as on the outside of 


the bank.”’ 
CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLICITY. 


“Could you give me any more definite 
suggestions for carrying on a publicity 
campaign?” I asked. 

“Your question itself is so general 
that it hardly admits of a specific re- 
ply. But I may say that the one thing 
to be borne in mind when deciding a 
‘ampaign to properly mold public opin- 
ion in a community is that the banker 
himself shall be able to discern between 
so-called clap-trap and_ constructive 
publicity. 

“By clap-trap is meant that material 


on which his bank’s name should never 
be placed because of possible incongrui- 
ty between the vehicle and the institu- 
tion. ~In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred such material is sold by the 
so-called ‘live-wire’ salesmen. Be it 
said to the credit of many bankers that 
much of such material contrary to cor- 
rect ethics in banking, when later re- 
viewed, remains in the basement and 
eventually reaches the furnace. 

“By constructive publicity I refer to 
vehicles that present the institution 
harmoniously in the vision of the de- 
positor or prospective depositor and 
which are largely educational. 

“Tt is not so material to the directing 
head of a financial institution whether 
his literature is in the form of a house- 
organ, mailing-card, booklet, letter- 
folder or something eise ; the vital ques- 
tions to him are whether it is ethical, of 
the right quality, distinctive, and, last 
and most important, says the right 
thing. Upon these qualities or lack of 
them depends its efficiency or inefficien- 
cy—its resulting profit or loss. 


EDUCATIONAL VEHICLES. 


‘An educational vehicle is of value in 
proportion to the number of persons 
in each family and in each community 
that it will reach, and whose attention 
it will enlist and retain, and, by asso- 
ciation of ideas, tend toward a favorable 
reception of the direct appeal made by 
the bank. 

“If you wish to go into the details 
of bank business building as we view it 
and get a correct perspective of the 
work being done by financial institu- 
tions that use what is termed Educa- 
tional Publicity, it would be well to ap- 
proach with an open mind the subject 
of service. 

“In this connection may I repeat what 
was said as to our conception of the po- 
sition and relationship of the bank to 
the community? Surely, it is far more 
than a mere private business enterprise 
—it is a semi-public institution. Its 
progress is measured by the advance- 
ment of the community; its prosperity 
is closely interwoven with the welfare 
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THE UNION & NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY 


New Haven CONN 


January 20, 1915 


To our Friends :- 


The purpose of every reliable financial in- 
stitution is to further the progress of the com- 
munity by helping its citizens to profit. 


In order to be successful in the largest 
measure, it must be in a position to offer 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE--service which is designed 
to meet to the fullest extent every ordinary or 
special requirement of every corporation, firm 
or individual within its scope of operation. 


Thrifty and far-sighted persons are coming to 
a more general appreciation of the profit result- 
ing from the DISTINCTIVE SERVICE received through 
affilation with an institution having both bank- 
ing and trust facilities. The Officers of a Trust 
Company secure a broader knowledge of your needs 
and are thus better able to understand your com- 
bined trust and banking requirements. 


The Officers of this Institution invite you 
to call and talk this matter over personally. 


T.M.-7 Very truly yours, 


THE UNION AND NEW HAVEN TRUST COMPANY 


AC Gautije— 


Treasurer 
Above is presented in reduced size the first page of a ‘vehicle’? designated as a {note-head 
folder. At the top in facsimile appears the bank’s letter heading and the active officer’s name also 
usually appears at the end of the letter in facsimile reproduction. 
These educational messages treat on every function and phase of banking and trust service. 
An especially important angle of these letters is that of individualizing the bank in the community 


—causing its distinctive service to be evident. 














aig! Alaska:* Our pranienieni 





Sitka—Seat of Government from 1805 to 1906 


HE Purchase of Alaska by the United States in 1867 was perhaps the most 
Bp wonderful investment that has ever been made in the history of mations. 7 
Acquired from Russia by treaty for the sum of $7,200,000, this vast territory, which 4 
today is in only the initial stages of development, has in less than half a century of 
) American ownership already yielded over $525,000,000 from its mines, 
fisheries and furs alone, promising even far greater things for the\future. 
Early History: The region now known as Alaska was first 
explored by the Russian officers Bering and Chirikov in 1741. The 
first settlément was made by the Russians at Three Saints on Kodiak 
Island in 1784, and in 1804 they founded Sitka, which a year later 
became the seat of government for the Czar’s domain in America. 
Under United States Rule: At the time of its transfer to the 
United States, the laws relating to customs, commerce and navigation 
were extended to Alaska. United States troops were stationed at Sitka 
for about ten years. 
No local government of any kind was instituted, however, until 
. the passage of the organic act of 1884, 
Alexander Baranof entitled ‘“An act providing a civil government 
Early Russian for Alaska,’’ which extended over the territory 
Governer the laws of the State of Oregon as far as 
y were a plicable, created a judicial dis- 











trict and a land district, put in 
United States and gave the coun- 
| under a governor to be appointed 
From time to time various 
| tended and special laws passed. 
| mercial code for Alaska, and a 
} for the first time, the territory 
1] ited representation in Con 
Territorial’ Legislation: In 
was enacted by Congress creating 
territorial legislature for Alaska, 
a Senate and a House of Rep- 











force the mining laws of the 
try an administrative system 
by the President. 

United States Statutes were ex- 
In 1889 Congress passed a com- 
year later a civil code; in 1906, 
of Alaska was accorded a lim- 
by a non-voting delegate. 

1912 a bill 
an elective 
to consist of 
resenta- 


tives (two Senators and four Representatives from each of the four 
judicial districts into which the territory was divided in 1909) and to 


Governor's Mansion—Juneau 





Page 2 of this vehicle presents a section of Alaska as the auxiliary subject. 


i 
| 
i 
| meet in Juneau, the capital, on the first Monday of March every odd 
| 
| 


year. 
During the first sixty-day 
session, held in 1913, con- 
siderable progressive legisla- 
tion was enacted. It is in- 
teresting to note that of the 
eighty-four laws passed at © 
this time the first to receive J. F. A. Strong 
the votes of both houses of AppointedGovernor 
the territorial legislature and in May [913 
the signature of the Governor 
Was an act extending the franchise to women. r 





Harris & Ewing 


Communication: Mail facilities are con- 
stantly being improved; and excellent service is 
rendered by the cables, telegraphs and wireless 
stations operated by the Government. 


COPYRIGHT LLINS PUBL TY SERVICE, PHILA 





This literature is gener 


ally conceded by authorities to be the most comprehensive bird's-eye picture of the Territory that has 


been published. 
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Delegate Wickersham: In the administration of Alaskan 
affairs, Hon. James W ickersham has been very active for many 
years. After serving for eight years as United States District 
Judge for the Third Division of Alaska, Mr. Wickersham, in 1908, 
was elected Delegate to Congress. The passage of the Alaska 
Legislative and Railway Bills, both of which he introduced, was 
largely influenced by his indefatigable energy in working for the 
best interests of the territory. His speech on the Railway Bill was 
the longest.ever delivered in the House of Representatives, Judge 
Wickersham holding his hearers spellbound for five hours and 
forty-five minutes with his graphic description of Alaska and its 
great possibilities. 

Area: With an area of 590,884 square miles, one-fifth of the total 





“@ ~ - 7 . of u > © Larris & Ewing 
q extent of the United States and twelve times that of New York Sede Rec lealen. 


State, Alaska is probably the largest political division in the world ‘Alash Delegate to 


resided over by an official other than a president or a sovereign. ; 
vee its easternmost to its westernmost point the distance is equal United States 
to that from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the latitude of Los Angeles, and the further- 
most northern and southern points are nearly as far apart as our Mexican and 
Canadian borders, 

Population: The latest government census 
shows the permanent population to be about 
64,000, of whom 36,000 are whites. These 
figures are increased by many thousands in 
the summer with the annual influx of miners, 
cannery employees and others. 

Climate: Many people mentally picture 
Alaska as typically an Arctic province. As 
a matter of fact, nearly three-quarters of this 
territory lies within the North Temperate 
Zone. It is not generally known that the 
range of climate here is 
greater than that between 
Florida and Maine, but 
See omeatell ina ae extending 

from latitude 54° 40° 
Court House—Juneau to latitude 71° 30’ N., 
from longitude 130 W. to 172 E., and from tidewater to 
over 20,000 feet elevacion, there are, naturally, widely diversi- 
fied climatic conditions. 

Commerce: In 1912 shipments both from the United States 
to Alaska and from Alaska to the United States for the first time 
passed the 20,000,000 dollar mark.. The commerce of Alaska 
for the fiscal year 1914 reached the grand total of $61,076,692, of 
which $59,344,678 was with the United States. 

Scenery: Thousands of Americans annually visit the Old World to enjoy its 
scenery, to view the fiords of Norway, the mountains and glaciers of Switzerland 
and the fires of Vesuvius, not knowing that these are dwarfed by the greater fiords, 
mountains, glaciers and volcanoes of Alaska. 

Alaska’s Future: Possessing all the resources, natural advantages and oppor- 
tunities offered to pioneers in other national territcries, it is well within reason 

. to predict that Alaska is destined to become the home of millions of 
sturdy Americans and eventually add several new states to the Union. 

Such is Alaska—unique in geographical location and climate; un- 
excelled in scenic beauty and grandeur; seemingly unlimited in pos- * 
sibilities. 


* 
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Juneau—Seat of Government Since 1906 

















Page 3 is printed to appear opposite Page 2 in the note-head folder. The object in all literature of this 
kind is to preseut features in the most attractive and readable form. : 
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ALKASA ONE-FIFTH THE SIZE OF UNITED STATES 
Balance Sheet 
Dr United States in account with Alaska Cr. 
Production | Dollars | Pe wrssoreadl Dollars 
Minerals: Purchase price 7,200,000.00 
Gold . , 228,512,471.00 | Treasury, 1867-1913 27,795,525.92 
Silver 2,037,280.00 | Post Office, 1867-1913 6,564,642.90 
Copper | 16,074,625.00 
Gypsum . 647,345.00 
Marble 555,443.00 
Tin . 88,962.00 
Coal . ‘ 340, 189.00 
Sea ahd fur products: 
Fur seal skins . 52,042, 528.00 
Aquatic furs, except seal 12,616,937.00 
Furs of land animals 9,537,081.00 
Walrus products 368,053.00 
Whalebone 1, 707,410.00 41,560, 168.82 
Fishery products 182, 569,625.00 1°"T, balence due Alecks 484,125,158.90 
Total cash receipts . _18,588,278.72 —<$<$<$<$<___. __. 
525,685,327.72 525,685,327.72 
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(Extract from Congressional Record 63rd Congress 1914) 
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On Page 4 of each of the twelve note-heads folders appear unique diagrams, maps and tables in 
which, at a glance, the big aspects of the subject are quickly seen. 
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of every individual resident within its 
scope of operation. 

“This semi-public institution—the 
bank—has a duty to perform to the 
men, women and children about it. It is 
in some respects on a par with the 
school—it has an educational mission, 
in that it devolves upon the bank to 
educate the people to thriftiness and 
wise administration of finances, thus 
leading to individual financial progress 
as well as community advancement. 

“Business building for a banking in- 
stitution, therefore, properly includes 
not only the elimination of such false 
notions as may exist regarding the at- 
titude of the banker, but the education 
of the people in the most effective man- 
ner as to the fundamentals of financial 
progress. In other words, to each of 
the John Smiths of the community the 
bank has opportunity to bring a course 
of education in methods of advance- 
ment. 

“Such a course of education as is 
needed by these individual John Smiths 
can be embodied in a series of messages, 
and comprise the primary campaigns. 


Cri 


Or 





It should not only form a course of in- 
struction regarding the service of the 
bank and the benefits of banking con- 
tact, but at the same time in the banker’s 
conversation in print with John Smith 
it is absolutely essential that the bulk 
of his discussion should concern the 
ordinary problems of John Smith, cit- 
izen, and show the logical solution to 
ensue as the result of his banking af- 
filiation. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT. 


“In addition to conducting such a 
course of instruction in his community, 
the banker also needs to back up and 
supplement this with special side lights 
and individual treatment of different 
cases or classes of cases. To properly 
take care of this supplementary atten- 
tion upon the part of the bank, we ex- 
tend our auxiliary or professional serv- 
ice and advice. 

“This auxiliary service is designed to 
take care of all local or emergency 
problems that arise from day to day, 
through the efforts of the banker to 


a + 
tsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap!'-Gatatisns Viz | 

The chief result of ex- i 
perience is clearness of view ™ 
in discerning the fertile soil f 
on which to plant that part of | 
today's harvest set aside for 
toworrow's betterment. | 

The wiee planting of pennics | 
and dollars in 4 savings ac- ' 
count where the growth is cer- 
tain, is making a virtue, of 

} necessity. 

Planting therefore becomes 
not merely en economic virtue 
but the *symbol and instru- 
ment* of a man's independence. 

We offer the security and 
convenience of this bank for 
your acceptance. 


American Bank of Suffolk, Va. 
4% Interest v0 < LE: 
Sevings Accounts ¥ A 


One of a series of cards forming an arch in rearing the educational structure required to make each 
person a bank depositor. The season of sowing carries a message of the coming harvest — appropriate 


to the month of April, the time the card is sent out. 


The original of this card is beautifully printed in gold. 
More than 25,000,000 of these cards have been used by the banks of the United States. 













A FLOOR AREA OF 300,000 SQUARE FEET 


IN AND ON PAPER, OCCUPIES AN ENTI RE CITY BLOCK AND HAS 


THE PLANT, DEVOTED TO IDEAS 
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perfect the influence of his institution 
and enlarge the volume of service en- 
joyed by each individual patron. This 
we believe is business building with the 
best tool available in modern business— 
the specialist’s assistance—and upon 
this hypothesis we base our efforts to 
assist the banker to obtain new custom- 
ers, hold those he has and increase the 
volume of business with each. 

“To briefly present a broad and ac- 
curate conception of the scope and pur- 
pose of this auxiliary service it might 





ficers toward the public as a vital fac- 
tor in gaining and holding patronage; 
going on to the matter of the co-opera- 
tion of stockholders in extending the 
influence of the institution, and from 
that to the co-operation of depositors, 
and co-operation among different de- 
partments in helping one another. 
“These Bulletins deal with such im- 
portant subjects as inactive accounts, 
and the handling of overdrafts and 
overdue notes—matters which are rec- 
ognized as requiring great diplomacy 
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SECTION OF GENERAL OFFICES 


be compared with the professional serv- 
ice of the lawyer or engineer. 


MONTHLY BULLETINS. 


“An important part of our work is the 
issue of ‘Monthly Service Bulletins’ on 
the 15th day of each month, which treat 
in a suggestive way on various funda- 
mental problems which the banker 
meets from day to day. These Bulle- 
tins take up the question of business 
building from within the institution, 
treating on the matter of deportment 

d attitude of the employees and of- 


coupled with the firmness necessary in 
order to keep transactions of the bank 
upon the proper ethical plane. 

“Most of what might be called ‘rou- 
tine’ matters—that is, daily incidents 
and occasions which come before prac- 
tically all bankers—are treated in large 
measure in the Monthly Service Bulle- 
tins, in which we explain to the banker 
the principles underlying the handling 
of each problem, and present to him 
examples prepared to take care of each 
individual exigency. Included in these 
also appear many illustrations of dis- 
tinctive advertisements featuring times 








SECTION OF ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


sit 


DESIGNING DEPARTMENT 


In the Designing Department perfection and high ideals cause much to go in the discard. 
aim to have every line and color symmetrical and harmonious. 





It is the 
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of celebrations, such as Christmas, 
Fourth of July, etce.; letters to accom- 
pany dividend checks to stockholders ; 
letters of congratulation upon the oc- 
casion of a birth, graduation, marriage, 
engagement or some other important 
event in the human life; letters and 
advertisements to announce removal, 
new bank building and the like; letters 
on reorganization and other events in 
the career of a bank; and so on almost 
without limit. 

“Of course, it is easily understood, 
however, that the Bulletin can present 
only suggestions and principles funda- 
mentally applicable and is designed to 
bring about a request for the special- 
ized, individualized attention required 
for a particular condition and circum- 
stance. 

“The scope and extent of the profes- 
sional assistance of our service staff is 
so nearly limitless that no examples of 
our work in this connection will give a 
complete or even a measurably compre- 
hensive idea of the vast range of ac- 
tivities it comprises. The best I can 
do is to point out certain examples of 
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this service to indicate its trend and 
bring to your attention suggestions as to 
how it has been used. 


SPECIAL INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


“To recall some of these examples, I 
will mention a few selected for their 
variety and their especial applicability 
to individual requirements. 

“Here, for instance, is a ‘presentation 
talk’ to be used by a West Virginia 
banker in handing his 1915 calendar to 
friends. 

“In another case, a Maine banker asks 
for letters that will bring to his bank 
the accounts of the summer colonists re- 
siding in the vicinity. Acting on our 
advice, he secured the deposits of sixty- 
five per cent. of the colonists to whom 
invitations were sent. 

“A third—a national bank—requires 
a newspaper article on the Federal Re- 
serve Act for a special edition of a local 
paper. 

“Here a Pennsylvania banker asks for 
letters to be sent to newcomers inviting 
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EMBOSSING 


them to use the facilities of his bank; 
also for letters to be sent to employees 
of a new State institution located in 
his city. 

“Out in Oregon a bank wants liter- 
ature for a Scandinavian settlement. 

“An Alabama bank has a new cash- 
ier who is enterprising, and not only 
wishes to inform people of the change 
of management but of the installation 
of additional facilities and increased 
capital. 

“A Florida banker has advertised 
extensively for deposits by mail, but 
had made no effective plans to care for 
the numerous replies as they came in. 
It was part of the service we render to 
prepare his follow-up material. 

“Here is a request from a Massachu- 
setts institution, a national bank, that 
is especially well situated to act as re- 
serve agent for trust companies _lo- 
eated in that State, and also in a po- 
sition to render exceptionally attrac- 
tive service to savings banks in the 
way of carrying balances. This bank, 
therefore, calls upon our staff to pre- 
pare literature to go to Massachusetts 
trust companies, setting forth the ad- 


DEPARTMENT 


vantages of the service they offer, and 
another message for savings banks. 


GENERAL CONDITION REPORTS 
AND FORECASTS. 


“Akin to our Monthly Service Bulle- 
tin, but serving an entirely different 
purpose, is the ‘Collins Forecast,’ which 
is a monthly report of general condi- 
tions. This is forwarded on the 25th of 
each month, giving a bird’s eye view of 
crop conditions, building operations, 
railroad earnings, idle cars, cotton quo- 
tations, foreign trade, gold movements, 
business failures, manufacturing facts, 
conditions in the steel industry, com- 
modity prices, bank clearings, and 
other information of value to the ban- 
ker and to his community. This accu- 
rate survey of trade conditions is ap- 
preciated when one understands our 
extensive facilities for gathering such 
data. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“So far I have not mentioned the 
writing of newspaper advertising 
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‘copy. This may seem somewhat pe- 
culiar, because of the fact that the 
common conception of publicity is the 
use of newspaper or magazine adver- 
tising space. But I have purposely 
avoided the mention of newspaper 
‘copy’ because our conception of pub- 
licity is so far removed from the ordi- 
nary views upon this subject, and our 
Service so much more far-reaching 


Sa ee 


FOLDING, SORTING 


than’ the mere writing of newspaper 
advertising ‘copy. As a matter of 
fact, we strongly recommend the direct 
method of seeking business as far pref- 
erable and more economic than general 
publicity. 

“We recognize, however, that it is 
often good policy on the part of the 
banker to use space in the local paper. 
Our staff is therefore frequently called 
upon to write newspaper advertising 
‘copy, and some of the most interesting 
copy’ that has been prepared has been 
ilong the line of specializing some unu- 
ual service of the -banking institution. 
\s an example, here is a copy of a news- 
saver advertisement written for a South 
Dakota banker, a public-spirited man, 


AND 
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who, realizing the semi-public character 
of his institution, desires to take a 
prominent part in aiding diversified 
farming, especially corn growing, in 
his county. For this purpose he in- 
tends to offer prizes and conduct an 
interesting contest the 
farmers of his vicinity. 

“On the 5th of each month newspaper 
copy for the ensuing month goes for- 


corn among 





PACKAGES 


MAKING 


ward to each institution using this form 
of publicity. Thus you see that this, 
coupled with our Bulletins, Forecasts 
and Emergency Work, causes us to be 
in touch with clients practically every 
week throughout the year; and when 
you realize the enormous detail that all 
this includes, you see the necessity for 
the many workers employed in each of 
our departments. 

“Of course, our Auxiliary Service, as 
well our Primary Campaigns, is 
called upon to meet the requirements of 
all classes of financial institutions, in- 
cluding national, State and _ private 
banks, trust companies, commercial 
banks, savings institutions and building 
and loan associations. 


as 
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SHIPPING 


“The big point is that, no matter what 
the nature of the banker’s request for 
assistance, he gets the benefit of the 
composite opinion of a staff of special- 
ists of varied capabilities, based upon 
experience in helping hundreds of 
other bankers with similar problems. 
Back of the mere sheets of typewritten 
copy, advice or suggestions—back of the 
Monthly Service Bulletins and other 
messages emanating from our staff— 
are the accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience of many minds concentrated 
continually in the service of a multitude 
of banking institutions, reflecting in the 
aggregate practically every difficulty 
that bankers have sought to overcome in 
their efforts to create and hold patron- 
age. 

“Surely, I have now answered your 
query. “Tell me all about the work of 
the Collins organization.’ ” 


THE LAST QUESTION. 


But I still had one more question to 
ask—a question to which I awaited his 
answer with great interest. “In a few 
words, tell me to just what end do you 
consider that such educational propa- 
ganda carried on between bank owners 
and non-bank owners tends?” 
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“Well, if we want to look at its best 
aspect, I think we will agree that it as- 
sists in the making of character. Re- 
member that the bank depositor, educa- 
ted to make use of the bank as a part 
of the community’s co-operative ma- 
chinery, is naturally inclined to be a 
better citizen. He has practiced self- 
denial and thrift, and he has learned 
self-reliance. The bank has aided in 
developing that character, just as the 
depositor has aided in developing the 
bank—the service is mutual. Hence we 
help make men and women better—help 
them to develop character; and we all 
know that there is no enduring happi- 
ness or prosperity worth having of 
which character is not fundamental.” 

At the conclusion of my interview, I 
was intreduced to the heads of the va- 
rious departments into which the work 
of the Collins organization is divided. 
My visit to and through this establish- 
ment brought me to a deeper realization 
than I had ever had before that this is 
indeed an age of specialization—con- 
centration upon one thing—as the Col- 
lins Publicity Service concentrates, 
through the medium of correct publicity, 
on greater efficiency in banking institu- 
tions. 





Tl 











Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





A Progressive Advertiser 


Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis Uses Excellent 
Publicity 


HERE are not many banks that 

i go in for hand-lettered work in 
their advertising. Therefore 

special interest attaches to the speci- 
mens of this kind of work from adver- 


tising of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis in the Symphony 


The 








some commercial banks whose class of busi- 
ness is similar, but it nevertheless values 
highly certain forms of publicity. 


The two newspaper advertisements 
speak volumes for the prosperity of the 
Northwest, one of the world’s greatest 
granaries. 

From the “Northwestern National 
Bank Review” is taken this first report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, after about two weeks of opera- 
tion, at the close of business on Friday, 


‘ 











: November 27th, 1914: 
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GRAIN DRAFTS 


amounting to several million dollars daily are being 
sent to Minneapolis for collection. The wisdom 
of a banking connection in that city is apparent. 








A direct routing of these 
drafts saves at least twenty- 
four hours in final payment 











No bank in the Flour City handles this class of 
paper more speedily or satisfactorily than the North- 
western National. The efficiency of its 


Grain Draft Department 


is the result of forty-two years’ experience gained 
directly at the wotld’s largest primary market. 





Northwestern National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Total Resources $41,000,000. 











THE LARGEST VOLUME 
OF BUSINESS 


ever transacted by this bank in one month 
was reached in October, 1914. The figures 
then exceeded by $50,000,000 the correspond- 
ing figures for October, 1913. 


Also the year ending October 31, 
1914, was the largest ever reached 
by The Northwestern National 
Bank. The total volume of business 
for the year exceeded two billion 
two hundred million dollars. 


By “volume of business” is meant the aggregate oi 
all checks, cash, drafts, ete.—the total of all amounts 
credited upon its book during a stated time 





Northwestern National Bank 











PROSPERITY 


Saving by Plan 


N average of forty new savings ac- 

counts a day for fifty consecutive 
business days is the result of a sys- 
tematic “Save by a Plan” campaign re- 
cently inaugurated by the California 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
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The bank issues handsomely litho- 
graphed savings certificates in amounts 
of $50 and $100. Inserted in book 
form with these certificates are pages 
for recording fifty weekly payments (or 
deposits), and also the simple rules gov- 
erning the sale of the certificates, which 
are practically the same rules that gov- 
ern ordinary savings accounts. 

These savings certificates are sold on 
the easy payment plan of $1 or $2 a 
week, and the bank makes the first pay- 
ment, which is only the anticipated four 
per cent interest and is in lieu of all 
other interest and may not be with- 
drawn unless the depositor makes forty- 
nine weekly payments. 

Solicitors were used to supplement 
the newspaper advertising. 


& 
‘*If I Were A Banker’”’ 


[I one of its “Advertising Talks,” 

“The Evening Wisconsin” of Milwau- 
kee tells bankers how to advertise, as 
follows: 


IF I WERE A BANKER 
Do you know what I would do? 


I would CREATE a lot of new business. 
I would educate people—teach them the ad- 
vantages of a bank account, and I believe 
that I could develop for my bank at least a 
thousand new depositors and $10,000 or 
more in deposits. 

How would I do it? I would start a sort 
of combination saving and checking depart- 
ment. I would open accounts with a ten 
dollar deposit, this amount to draw interest 
at two per cent per annum, but not to be 
checked out. Then I would furnish each de- 
positor with a special check book allowing 
four checks to be drawn each month, and 
only four. 

This would make it possible for the de- 
positor to pay his rent, his gas bill and simi- 
lar household expenses by check and would 
inoculate him with the banking habit. 

I would encourage saving by allowing in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent per an- 
num when the monthly balance exceeded 
$100. 

Then, when I had these arrangements 
made, I would start a little advertising cam- 
paign addressed to young married couples, 
the average young man and to families in 
moderate circumstances, I would make this 
campaign educative. I would show them the 
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value of a check as a receipt; the prestige 
that a banking account would give them; 
the advantages of saving; and so on. 

And I would convince them that my plan 
was originated entirely for their benefit and 
that my one object was to help them. 

I would pick out one newspaper as a 
starter and confine my advertising to it un- 
til I could afford to spread out. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising 


VERY handy “Digest of the Doe- 
umentary Stamp Tax” was issued 
for the benefit of its customers and the 
public by The Cleveland Trust Com- 


pany. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
gives out a convenient little dime bank, 
the object of which is to get the recip- 
ient to start a savings account. Secre- 
tary B. W. Moser says: 


Our experience has been that a_ bank’s 
main value lies not in building balances, but 
in getting the name on the books. After the 
account is opened, we use various plans to 
encourage saving, one of which is that of 
writing letters to our depositors on this “pic- 
ture letterhead.” In order to save postage as 
well as to avoid writing to people who might 
for various reasons object to receiving mail, 
we place the letters in books as presented, 
using a checking system to avoid duplica- 
tion. 


® 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. Va., has been using 
some letters from depositors in recent 


THE MERCHANTS 






Forehanded is 
4-Handed 


Porehandedness doubles your efficiency 
because capital saved works for you, and, 
freed from money worries, you work better 
for yourself. 


Build up your savings account at this 

ak. 

OPEN SATURDAY EVENING. 
NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500.000%° 
UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 











THE EUROPEAN WAR 


by cutting off the supply of many foreign goods heretofors 
used, will make it compulsory vpon many people here to us 
American goods of similar quality and lower price 

The money thus gained ought to be permanently saved 
by being deposited in a savings account where it will benefit 
the depositor, the bani and the community 


FARMERS STATE BANK, “{fifos" 



























a) 


Look Back 


‘end figure what you might have 
saved had you begun a year ago as 
© consistent money saver at the 
Wisconsin National Bank. Then 


Look Ahead 


and fieure how much better off.) ou 
will be im a year if you begin NOW 
with @ definite aim, and stich to it 





B Tar Wiscosn Yxnous 


J) 









“A dollar is a small amount, 
But it will start a bank account.” 


Thtis bank does’ not insist upon a 
large first deposit for the opening of | 
@ savings account 

In fact we are very glad to open | 
an account for one dollar, knowing 
from long expenence that many such 
accounts have bcen most satisfactory 
both to the depositor and to us. 

Perhaps you have had a certain 
hesitancy about opening a very small 
account? If so, we would appreci- 
| ate your calling at our savings de- 
partment and talking over the mat- 
ter with our mananger, Mr. Wm 
Haas. By so doing you may learn 
many things of interest about the | 
| service rendered. 


The First National Bank 











reer “ 
Lake County National Bank | 





We feel that the New American kk 
System now in operation will be a bulwark 
of security for the national integrity of 
the country, and for the benefit and pro- 
tection of Patrons of Member Banks : 
We feel proud of our membership, and as 
a Stockholder in the National Reserve 
Bank at Minneapolis, believe that we are 
in a better position than ever before to 
extend to you a service both valuable and 
helpful. 


“SAFETY FIRST” 











OF MILWAUKEE 





— ==(s) 








Burglaries— 
you read about so frequently nowe- 
days emphasize YOUR —_ ot Safe 
rotection for your prized 





Passing by the Mor! ete 


ed to see how large « box can be 
conned tor Vee 2 week. 
@ Don't put the matter off tt may be costly 
to de 0. 


UNION TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


THE MARBLE BANK BUILDING 
POKANE, WASH. 






CAPITAL 





SOME GOOD ONES 









AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE LADDER 


That is where the vast ma ety of people 
must begin their climb to financial success 
or competence. Very few, comparatively, 
start their careers near the top, and there 
are more “ki ” than “boosts” on the 
way up. 

One round silver dollar or a one-dollar 
bill will start your savings account at the 
Batavian National Bank. What it leads to 
will depend largely on youn. 


Batavian National Bank 
Umted States Deposrtary 
Capital and Surplus, $550,000.00. 
Established 1861 Le Crosse, Wisconsin 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE Crxry OF NEW YORK 
ANNOUNCES ITS REMOVAL TO 
S77 BROADWAY 
AND CORDIALLY INVITES YOUR INSPECTION 


OF ITS NEW OFFICES 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF REMOVAL 


The savings advertisement of The 
First National Bank of Milwaukee is a 
good one in several points. One was 


newspaper advertisements. One of 
them reads: 


I want to thank you for your kind treat- 


ment during the past two years. You have 
been more generous toward me than I de- 
served, and I am deeply mindful of it all; 
I hope to be of some use to your institution 
some day, for which I have the very highest 
regard. 


© 


A Western bank thus advertises to 
women: 


Knowing how backward many of you feel 
about banking, the Citizens Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank has spared no pains to make 
banking just as simple for you as the pur- 
chase of an article at a store. 

We maintain a private section for women, 
separate from the main lobby. This section 
is equipped with its own desks, writing ma- 
terials, forms, telephones, etc., as well as 
ample soft, restful chairs; and a courteous 
attendant is always ready to assist in every 
possible way to make your banking simple, 
easy and expeditious. 

You are cordially invited to test out this 
special service. One dollar opens an ac- 
count. 


© 


“Adjusting Expenses” is the title of 
a good leaflet used by the East Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank to stimulate savings. 


10} 


The advertisement of the Lake 
County National Bank, Madison, S. D., 
is one of many good ones we have seen 
touching on the new banking system 
and its benefits to depositors of member 


banks. 


position at top of column next to read- 














Crush 
the Enemy! 


In the great and never-ending 
battle Thrift is surely and stead- 
lly driving the enemy Wasteful- 
ness off the field. Reverses are 
few, and each step gained seems 
to make the next forward move- 
ment much ceasier to accom- 
plish. Victory is in sight 


Each dime added to a savings 
account jn this bank is a point 
gained against your great per- 
sonal enemies — Wastefulness, 
Carelesness, Extravaganecee. 
Dimes and small sums are your 
weapons: With them you can 
crush your enemy. 


The Dime Savings Bank 


ADAMS AND SUPERIOR 
BROADWAY AND WESTERN 








A TERSE THRIFT TALK 
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Strictly a Commercial Bank 
In New York's Business Center 


> 


Irving National Bank 
NEW YORK 
Woolworth Building 





LOCATION AS AN ADVERTISING ASSET 


ing. Another is the large type, and an- 
other the use of the name of the man- 
ager of the savings department. Per- 
haps there is too much copy in the ad. 
and undoubtedly it would have been 
better to have given the name of the 
author of the couplet used as heading, 
or else to have left off the quotation 
marks, 
© 


The prolific advertising department 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., got out a 
six-page leaflet recently which was 
practically a house-organ, as it con- 
tained a number of timely articles and 
what might be called news items con- 
cerning the institution. 


® 


A rather unusual combination of 
folder, booklet and mailing card was 
sent out under a one-cent stamp by the 
Merchants National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. A twelve-page booklet and cover, 
saddle-stitched, was tipped on to the 
inside of a ten-page folder, one of whose 
pages contained space for addressing 
as in a post card. 


© 


One of the best talks on “Security” 
we have read in a long time is contained 
in a statement folder of the Lemoyne 

Pa.) Trust Company. An extract fol- 

WSs: 
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If there are those who believe that our 
object should be to grow big, we do not 
agree with them. If there are those who 
believe that our object should be to pay 
dividends, we do not agree with them. Our 
paramount object is to afford security, and 
is not to grow big or pay dividends; for it 
is only by affording absolute security that 
we can render efficient and satisfying serv- 
ice in the growth and development of our 
banking community. 

If by increasing our security we also grow 
big, well and good. If by increasing our 
security we are also enabled to pay divi- 
dends, well and good. But whatever we do 
in the conduct of this Trust Company, we 
do because we believe it will help us to af- 
ford security and render service. If we 
solicit a prospective patron, we believe that 
he or she will assist us in maintaining the 
security of this Trust Company and _ the 
efficiency of its service. If we discourage a 
patron, it is because we believe that the 
patron’s business endangers the security of 
this Trust Company and the efficiency of its 
service. 


Fowin HENDERSON. Stewevany 


THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 


OF GREENWICH. CONN 


CAPITAL & SurpLUS $150,000.00 


GREENWICH ,CONN. January 19, 1915. 


Dear Sirs 


An objection that has been made to Greenvich is that it 
is expensive to live here, A reason, and an important ons, why 
this is so is that there are many residents of this town who do 
not patronize home institutions, particularly banks. 


Do you realize that there is not, and has not been. for 
years, sufficient money in the banks and trust companies of this 
town to take care of its legitimate monetary business needs! 


Would you be surprised to learn that the current money 
loaning rate is higher than in any other town of its size in this 
vicinity? ~ 


If you should ask how this matter interests you, I wish 
to point out that Interest on capital is a part of the cost of 
every commodity you purchase. A reduction in money rates, which 
would follow an increase of bank deposits, would lower the cost 
of living in Greenwich, and I assume that a saving in your ex- 
penses would be of interest to you. 


I respectfully ask, therefore, thet you carry an ac- 
count, even if it be a small one, with a local institution, and 
if you do so already, that you use your influence with others to 
do the saze. 


In this connection I submit for your consideration the 
stending, the service and the conveniences furnished by this 
inetitution. One of these conveniences is that checks on our 
company may be made peyable at a bank in New York as well, thus 
giving the advantage of a town account. 


Sincerely ycurs 


AN ADMIRABLE LETTER 
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This same institution does a rather 
unusual thing in offering patrons and 
visitors the use of adding machines and 
typewriters in addition to the directors’, 
consulting and private rooms. 


© 


Extracts from comments on certain 
ads. recently submitted to us for criti- 
cism may be helpful to others: 


“First Comes Strength.” 


Money for deposit or investment is a very 
timid thing, and in a bank ad. we never 
want even to suggest the possibility of a 
bank failure as is done in your sentence, 
“Circumstances beyond the control of any 
man sometimes involve a bank,” ete. 


“You, the Woman.” 


Meaningless heading. “Ten Minutes at 
your Desk” would be a better one, or “Pay 
all your Monthly Bills in Ten Minutes.” 
The last sentence, “Come in and let us ex- 
plain anything you may wish to know,” is 
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undertaking a pretty big contract, when you 
stop to think of it. 


“What Hinders You?” 


Heading ought to be more definite. There 
are a thousand things about which such a 
question could be asked. 


“What You Don't Know.” 


The subject matter of this ad. is better 
than the heading, which might offend some 
by its air of superiority. 


© 


W. D. Vincent, Vice-President of the 
Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash., 
writes us: 


We are enclosing herewith a_ booklet, 
“How Women Bank with the Old National.” 
We feel that this might be helpful to others 
in securing business of this kind, and we 
trust that you will find it worth while to 
make mention of it in some way, so that 
other bankers may get the benefit of it if it 
has any value to them. 
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From “ The Advance,” published by the Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia. 
message tersely expresses the idea of community service.) 
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and do business. 


ness requirements. 


we really need. 








Go Ahead 


We are not at war. 
There is plenty of money for all busi- 


Our crops are far above the average. 
We can now manufacture everything 


Let’s get to work. 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AT SECOND STREET 








A GOOD EXHORTATION 





This is the best booklet of this kind 
we have seen. Its attractive “get up” 
will appeal to women, while its clear 
and interesting matter and illustrations 
render it genuinely helpful to them. 


© 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of 
the City of New York has recently is- 
sued two unusually effective advertising 
booklets. The larger one deals very 
completely with its fiduciary service, 
the matter being handled with a clarity 
not always found in such booklets. The 
smaller one deals with the general 
banking service of the institution. The 
covers of both booklets are ornamented 
with a Vernon Howe Bailey etching of 
New York’s skyline viewed from the 
Bay. The typography is all that could 
be desired. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge by writ- 
ing to the editor of this department. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bk., Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, First 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Cc. J. Bevan, cashter, Exchange Bk., Genoa, IIl. 


National Bank, 


E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, 
Savings Bank, Sumter, S. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 


The Commercial & 


First National 








Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 
E. M. Baugner, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 
. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem. 
Oregon. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash 
David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
E. B. MeWilliam, publicity manager, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
J. CG. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 
F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York 
Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 
Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 
B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New 
Netherland Bank New York. 
c. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal 
Victor F Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis 
D. L. Hardee, Manager, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas 
John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 
National City Bank, Chicago, Il. 
M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 
L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 
W. L. Jenkins. Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Champaign, 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandina- 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa 
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H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 
Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 
Cc. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 
E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 
O!d State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 
A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
w. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Cc W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell. cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
Smith, Jr.. manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City 
J. G. Spangler endian. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 
T. H. Stoner. cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, . & 
A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. Cc. 
F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany 
City Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi. 
son, S. D 
Wessels Van _ Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank, Paterson, 
C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, II! 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul EF. Zimmerman, cashier, a Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, II! 
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An Attractive Magazine 


HIS designation certainly fits 

“The Hoggson Quarterly,” is- 

sued by Messrs. Hoggson Bros., 
the well-known builders under the 
“Single-Contract System.” This firm 
has done some especially fine work in 
constructing bank buildings in various 
parts of the country. 

“The Hoggson Quarterly” is not only 
exceedingly attractive in its mechanical 
aspect, but the contents are instructive 
and interesting, and there is very much 
practical information for those who 
contemplate building. 
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Unique Plan of Banking by Mail 





JNIQUE and original system of ple, safe and satisfactory, affording a 
banking by mail has been insti- method by which people living at a dis- 
tuted by Henry F. Price, treasurer of tance can carry on a savings or reserve 
The Putnam Trust Company of Green- account through the mails without dan- 
wich, Conn., and bids fair to be a great ger of loss. 
success. The plan has proved to be sim- The Putnam Trust Company is a 


Mail Certificate 


THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 








hg 

“4 

OF GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT ; 

This is to certify that___. ——— 7 

of has deposited with The Putnam Trust Company | 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, the sum of Dollars 
on whis A interest will be allowed at op rate of 4 per cent. per annum and on subsequent deposits in current 

Sunds to the credit of this certificate as noted below, the réceipt of which is attested to. by the signature of an 5 






officer of this Company, it being further understood and agreed that the aforesaid amounts which are or siall 
be credited to this certificate will draw interest from the first of the month in which they are deposited when 
recerved by the Company in current furids during banking bours, before or on the third day of that month ; 
otherwise the interest shall commence from the first day of the following month; that all withdrawals on account 
of this certificate shall be made in th 

numerical order the amount of 
certificate to the Company 





















mwich with the filled out and signed coupon attached. 
The company on with the undetached coupon properly filled out and signed; 
: will detach the coupon hol at for the payment which will be endorsed om the certificate with 
number and date of coupon, ter its che h for the amount of the payment on the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York City to the order of the registered holder of this certificate with certificate attached to the address 
ven above 
5 Interest on the amount of all withdrawals shall cease from the first of the month in which they are ~ 
withdrawn THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 





























CREDITS 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF CERTIFICATE 
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THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 


OF GREENWICH, CONN. 


REMIT CHECK ON NEW YORK TO MY ORDER TO ADDRESS REGISTERED 
WITH YOU AND CHARGE TO CERTIFICATE 





















Ay ARN. WE Se 





Lah yg RRA 





yo eI 





COUPON 





FACSIMILE OF 





regular commercial bank, organized un- 
der the laws of the State with a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus fund of 
$50,000. The president is William J. 
Hoggson, the head of the bank building 
contracting firm of Hoggson Bros., and 
Mr. Price, the treasurer and active 
manager, is a well known bank man 
who has had much experience in New 
York. He devised this system, which 
is now being employed with success by 
the Putnam Trust Company and for 
which application for patent has been 
made. 
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do so by simply filling out a coupon 
for withdrawal and mail the certificate 
with the coupon attached, to the com- 
pany. These certificates cannot be used 
except by the person who has the ac- 
count and are as safe as anything can 
be. Amounts drawn after the third of 
each month lose interest only from the 
first of the month. Interest commences 
on amounts deposited after the third, 
the first of the following month. When 
a withdrawal is desired the coupon can 
be filled out and a check will be sent 
by The Putnam Trust Company drawn 


THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 
OF GREENWICH, CONN. 


ENCLOSED FIND 


nq TO YOUR ORDER FOR §——_____ 
ISSUE AND SEND ME PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY MAIL CERTIFICATE’ IN MY NAME. 


FOR WHICH PLEASE 





SIGwaTurRe 




















ADDRESS 





Business 




















SIGNATURE AND 


Using the United States mail as a 
bank messenger is absolutely safe by 
the method employed by The Putnam 
Trust Company. The method is very 
plain. The first deposit to be made 
can be sent by check or a money order 
and then the company will send the de- 
positor a certificate which looks a good 
deal like a coupon bond. One of these 
certificates, in a reduced facsimile form, 
is presented herewith. 

A signature card is also enclosed, 
which is to be signed and returned to 
the company. This ecard is in the ac- 
companying form. 

A number of small coupons are at- 
tached to the certificate and when the 
depositor wishes to withdraw, he can 


REMITTANCE CARD 


on the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. These checks can be cashed 
in any place where there is a bank. 

Deposits and withdrawals are noted 
on the certificate by the company, show- 
ing the depositor always his exact bal- 
ance. 

From the past success of the scheme 
it is abundantly evident that this method 
is sure to become a permanent institu- 
tion and will be particularly valuable 
to persons living in remote districts 
where there are no regular savings 
banks. The company pays the usual 
four per cent interest and its operations 
are safeguarded by the laws of the 
State of Connecticut the same as any 
savings bank. 
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FORMAL OPENING OF THE FIRST ALL-~YEAR EXPOSITION IN HISTORY, SAN DIEGO, 


CAL., JANUARY 1 


AUBREY DAVIDSON, President of the Exposition, introducing the distinguished visitors who 

G attended the opening ceremonies. Behind President Davidson, from left to right, are: John 
® Barrett, Director General Pan-American Union; Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and chairman of the opening ceremonies; William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
President Wilson's personal representative; and Rear Admiral Thomas Benton Howard, Commander of 
the Pacitic Fleet; Lieutenant-Governor E. C. de Baca of New Mexico; and Governor Hiram Johnson 


of California. 





Real Estate Loans by National Banks 


HIS ruling in regard to real estate 
loans by national banks outside 
central reserve cities has been promul- 
gated by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney: 
“The maximum amount of loans which 
‘ national bank may make on real estate 
under the terms of section 24 of the 
ederal Reserve Act shall be limited to 
n amount not in excess of one-third of 
s time deposits at the time of the mak- 
ig of the loan and not in excess of 
ie-third of its average time deposits 
iring the preceding calendar year: 


“Provided, however, that if ‘one-third 
of such time deposits’ as of the date of 
making the loan, or ‘one-third of the 
average time deposits for the preceding 
calendar year,’ shall have amounted to 
less than ‘one-fourth of the capital and 
surplus of the bank’ as of the date of 
the loan, then, in that event, the bank 
shall have authority to make loans upon 
real estate under the terms of the act 
to the extent of ‘one-fourth of the bank’s 
capital and surplus’ as of the date of 
making the loan.” 











A. Barrox Herrsurse 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 

















MAIN BANKING ROOM 


CHASE NATIONAL 


AND OFFICERS’ 
BANK, 





QUARTERS 
NEW YORK 


The Chase National Bank 





New Home at 57 Broadway, New York City 





N January 11 the Chase National 
O Bank of New York greeted its 

patrons in the bank’s new home 
on the ground floor of the Adams 
Building at 57 Broadway. This new 
structure is one of the latest of the 
great commercial buildings in the down- 
town financial district of the city, and 
both in construction and location it of- 
fers ideal quarters for a large banking 
institution. 

The thousands of: the bank’s friends 
who have visited the new _ banking- 
rooms, on the first day of their occu- 
pancy and since then. realized that here 


is a banking home that embodies all the 
requirements of comfort, elegance and 
safety and perfect adaptability to the 
business for which it was designed. 
One of the first things to strike the vis- 
itor is the spaciousness of the banking- 
room, which is 200 feet long, extending 
from Broadway to Trinity Place, and 
seventy-five feet wide—from the corri- 
dor of the Adams Building to Exchange 
Place. 

In this region of tall buildings, light 
—something of prime necessity to a 
bank—is not always easily secured. But 
the Chase National has been fortunate 
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Avsert H. Wiacers 


PRESIDENT CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
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H. Mirer 
VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE 
NEW YORK 


SAMUEL 


NATIONAL BANK, 


in this respect. Its banking-rooms are 
flooded with daylight from three sides, 
supplemented by a central lighting well. 


a 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW 
QUARTERS 


HE main entrance on Broadway is 

of beautifully carved Breche opal 
marble. A pair of elaborate bronze doors 
admit to a vestibule of solid bronze 
and another set of double bronze doors 
to the banking-room. The walls, piers 
and ceilings are of Botticino Italian 
marble and the floors of French Trani- 
ville marble, with borders of light and 
dark Botticino. The banking screen is 
also of Botticino, with pilasters, caps, 
bases, cornice and arabesque panels. 
Inside the main entrance is a marble 
bust of Salmon P. Chase (Lincoln’s 





Tinker, Jr, 


Epwarp R. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


NEW YORK 


Secretary of the Treasury, for whom 
the bank was named), upon a simple 
marble pedestal. 

One of the most artistic parts of the 
bank is the directors’ room, located in 
the basement. Here the Georgian 
period of furnishing is followed. The 
walls are paneled in mahogany from the 
parquet floor to the ornamental plaster 
ceiling. In the center of the room is 
the directors’ table, eighteen feet long 
and of special design. The master- 
clock of the ten synchronized ones in 
the bank is in one corner. Adjoining 
the directors’ room are the officers’ din- 
ing-room and a private dining-room; 
the clerks’ dining-room, seating 100 per- 
sons, and the kitchen and lockers. The 
remainder of the basement is taken up 
with the bookkeeping, mailing, voucher, 
checking and other departments and 
the two vaults. 

Of particular interest is the great 
securities vault, which has been pro- 














Henry M. Conxkey Cuaries C. Stave 


CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, ASSISTANT CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
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Epwin A. Lee 


CASHIER CHASE BANK, 


NEW YORK 


ASSISTANT NATIONAL 


tected by every known device. It is 
eighteen feet wide by forty-three feet 
deep on the inside and eight feet eight 
inches high. It is of the latest type of 
laminated construction, the lining being 
built up to a thickness of three inches of 
solid steel, comprised of alternate layers 
of open hearth and five-ply steel. 

There are two entrances to the vault, 
at opposite ends, each outside door be- 
ing fifteen inches thick, and inner doors 
five inches thick, the vestibule walls be- 
ing correspondingly heavy. 

The doors are of alternate layers of 
open hearth and five-ply steel, and are 
insulated with heavy plates of a pat- 
ented non-burnable metal, which suc- 
cessfully resists the action of the oxy- 
acetylene cutter burner. The bolt on 
the doors is made extra heavy, and con- 
trolled by double combination locks, 
each capable of 100,000,000 changes of 
‘ombination. In addition, each outside 
door is checked by a three-movement 


Wituam E. 


ASSISTANT CASHIER 
NEW 


Purpy 


CHASE 
YORK 


NATIONAL BANK, 


time-lock of the largest and latest im- 
proved design. The bolt work on each 
door is covered with plate glass set in a 
solid steel frame, which prevents the 
entrance of dust and moisture, and at 
the same time permits unobstructed and 
constant observation of the locking 
mechanism during the open hours. 

Each door is hung on a heavy goose- 
neck crane hinge of cast steel, and is 
provided with a powerful pressure sys- 
tem for seating the door. Special care 
has been used to make these doors with 
a metal-to-metal fit on the jambs, so 
that they are absolutely proof against 
the introduction of gases or liquid ex- 
plosives. 

Under the vault observation pits are 
provided, with electric lights at fre- 
quent intervals along one side and con- 
tinuous mirrors and glass floor sections 
on the other side. By this means it is 
possible to stand beside the vault, and 
by looking down through a glass ob- 
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BOARD ROOM 


CHASE NATIONAL 


servation pit which extends along the 
entire side, to have an unobstructed 
view of the bottom of the vault. The 
total weight of the vault is 560 tons 
and the total weight of each entrance, 
including inside and outside doors, is 
twenty-five tons. 

At either end of the vault is an elec- 
tric coin and currency lift, connecting 
with the main banking-room overhead. 
These elevators carry steel trucks upon 
which the money is loaded and trans- 
ported from one floor to the other. 

The banking-house was designed by 
Kimball & Roosa, architects, of 71 
Broadway. 

Whether viewed for the general effect 
or in detail, these quarters throughout 
create a most favorable impression. No 
provision which forethought and wise 
expenditure could make for conveni- 
ence, comfort and safety has been 
omitted. The result of this careful 
planning is a banking home that may 
well serve as a model in the construction 
and equipment desirable for a large city 


bank. 


BANK, NEW YORK 


PROGRESS OF THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


EFORE moving into its present 
home the Chase National Bank 


was for nineteen years established in 
the building of the New York Clearing- 
House Association in Cedar Street. 
Beautiful as this home was, it long ago 
became too small for the bank’s busi- 
ness, and it was found necessary to Jease 
adjoining rooms for the clerical force. 

The present removal marks the fourth 
change in the bank’s location, due each 
time to a demand for ample accommo- 
dation. On September 20, 1877, it 
opened for business at 117 Broadway, 
where it remained until May 1, 1887. 
On that date it took up its home in the 
old Clearing House Building at 15 Nas- 
sau Street. In December, 1895, the 
new Clearing House Building at 83 Ce- 
dar Street was completed, and the bank 
occupied a part of this building, and as 
above stated some adjoining rooms, un- 
til the recent change to the new quar- 
ters in the Adams “building. 

















Atrrep C. ANpDREWws 


ASSISTANT CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK 


All these changes of location have de- 
noted the gradual and steady growth of 
the bank to its present very important 
place among representative American 
financial institutions. That the Chase 
National Bank now occupies such a po- 
sition is well known to those who are 
familiar with banking conditions in the 
United States. It is evidenced in quite 
a substantial way by figures taken from 
the official report to the Comptroller 
of the Currency on December 31, 1914, 
showing: Capital, $5,000,000; surplus 
fund, $5,000,000; undivided profits, 


$4,146,547.48; deposits, $135,182,000; 
loans and discounts, $85,110,336.25; 


total resources, $149,805,000. 
0) 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE Chase National Bank of New 
York was organized in 1877 and 
gan business in December of that 
ir. Its organizers were John Thomp- 
son and his son, S. C. Thompson, who 
were also organizers and for fourteen 
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ASSISTANT CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 























Cuartes D, Smrru 


NEW YORK 


Wiuiam P. Hoty 


ASSISTANT CASHIER CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK 
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years managers of the First National 
Bank of New York. In the fall of 1886 
these gentlemen sold control of the 
Chase National Bank to Henry W. Can- 
non (a former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency), John G. Moore, Edward Tuck, 
Calvin S. Brice and General Samuel 
Thomas. Mr. Cannon was made presi- 
dent and subsequently William H. Por- 
ter, later president of the Chemical Na- 
ional Bank of New York and now a 
partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., became cashier. James J. Hill 
shortly thereafter entered the director- 
ate of the bank. 

On July 1, 1887, the new manage- 
ment increased the capital from $300,- 
000 to $500,000, the new stock being 
paid for at the book value of the old, 
viz., 180. 

After the first year dividends were 
paid at the rate of six per cent. an- 
nually, gradually increasing to twenty 
per cent. 

In December, 1897, the capital was 
further increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, acash dividend of $500,000 
being paid at the same time. Again, in 
December, 1906, the capital was in- 
creased $4,000,000, making it $5,000,- 
000, and coincident with this increase 
a cash dividend of 400 per cent. was 
declared, the dividend thus equalling 
the increase in the capital. 

While altogether the stockholders of 
the bank have ‘paid in $660,000 on ac- 
count of capital, the actual capital has 
been increased by the earnings of the 
bank, in the form of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits to the present 


figure: ~ 


SME. £54 wxievenorsuxs $5,000,000 
DES nis coset ate es 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ...... 4,146,547 


In 1898 Hon. A. B. Hepburn, a 
former Bank Superintendent of the 
State of New York, and former Comp- 
troller of the Currency, became presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank (hav- 
ing prior to this time been respectively 
president of the Third National Bank, 
and vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. He continued as 
president of the Chase National until 
the beginning of 1911, when he became 
chairman of the board. 

Albert H. Wiggin succeeded Mr. 
Hepburn as president of the bank. He 
was formerly officially connected with 
the Third National Bank and the Eliot 
National Bank, Boston, but came to 
New York in 1899 as vice-president of 
the National Park Bank, and in 1904 
was elected vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. 

In addition to Mr. Hepburn as chair- 
man of the board and Mr. Wiggin as 
president, the other officers are: Samuel 
H. Miller, vice-president; Edward R. 
Tinker, Jr., vice-president; Henry M. 
Conkey, cashier, and Charles C. Slade, 
Edwin A. Lee, William E. Purdy, Al- 
fred C. Andrews, Charles D. Smith and 
William P. Holly, assistant cashiers. 
The directors are Henry W. Cannon, 
James J. Hill, A. Barton Hepburn, 
Albert H. Wiggin, George F. Baker, Jr., 
Francis L. Hine and John J. Mitchell. 

The accompanying figures present in 
a concise form the story of the bank’s 
growth: 


Date. Capital Stock. Surplus. Deposits. 
De RR: MOND indices rnb depenwwelemneeas $5,000,000 $4,000,000 $63,345,861.54 
Se ON SONS okies eat casdebaendsecaden 5,000,000 4,000,000 80,898,767.35 
DN as ook tase ae ba Skoneee 5,000,000 5,000,000 105,842,591.06 
Pee. BOWS BEB nisccehiseusdnvesverenee 5,000,000 5,000,000 106,702,942.61 
A | eee ny ee eee 5,000,000 5,000,000 118,547,760.58 
RG SG sic chwaetxcvacssncoened 5,000,000 5,000,000 133,433,675.81 
Oe GO Mei saetakteuknsseeersess 5,000,000 5,000,000 127,481,427.47 
PR SO ss cinta we sec desaceinicgees 5,000,000 5,000,000 127,949,853.45 
BOGS GIOR.. D)isvincscesivsssscusveseeces 5,000,000 5,000,000 135,183,322.05 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Elects Active Chairman of Board 
and a New President 








Auex. J. 


GUARANTY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 


T the annual meeting of the board 

of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, January 20, 
President Hemphill recommended that, 
on account of the multiplication of ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibilities 
occasioned by the large and continuous 
growth of the company, the office of 
chairman of the board be made an active 
one with powers and authority similar to 


6 


Hempuine 


TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


those of the president. Acting on this 
recommendation, the by-laws were 
amended accordingly. ‘The Honorable 
Levi P. Morton having previously de- 
clined a re-election as honorary chair- 
man, the board unanimously elected A. 
J. Hemphill chairman of the board. 

Charles H. Sabin, who since 1910 has 
been vice-president, was unanimously 
elected president. 
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At the same meeting of the board, 
Charles M. Billings was elected a vice- 
president, and L. D. Stanton, assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hemphill became associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company in 1905 
and has been president since 1909. 
During his administration the company 
has prospered to a remarkable degree. 
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board, although relieved from the pres- 
sure of details, will continue to take the 
same active part in the management and 
direction of the company’s business as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Sabin, although still a young 
man, having but recently reached his 
forty-sixth birthday, has had a remark- 
able career. He was born in Williams- 





Cuas. 


PRESIDENT GUARANTY 


In 1909 the capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits were $10,600,000.00, and 
the deposits were $79,500,000.00. Since 
1909 the company has acquired the 
Morton, Fifth Avenue and Standard 
Trust Companies, so that to-day the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
are $31,360,000.00 and the deposits are 
more than $200,000,000.00, making it 
the largest trust company in the world. 

Mr. Hemphill, as chairman of the 


H. 


SaBIN 


TRUST CO... NEW YORK 


town, Mass., in 1868. His early life 
was spent on a farm, where, until he 
was eighteen, he had the opportunity of 
laying the foundation for the rugged 
constitution he now enjoys. He grad- 
uated from Graylock Institute in 1885. 

Mr. Sabin began his banking career 
in 1887 in the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, was made cashier of 
the Park Bank of Albany in 1898, was 
cashier of the Albany City National 
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GUARANTY 


Bank from 1898 to 1902, and was then 
elected vice-president of the National 
Commercial Bank, with which the Al- 
bany City National was consolidated. 
In 1907 he was elected president of the 
National Copper Bank of New York, 
and, on its merger with the Mechanics 
National Bank in 1910, he was made 
vice-president of the latter institution. 
In July of that year he was elected vice- 
president and director of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

It is said that every bank with which 
Mr. Sabin has been connected has 
shown remarkable progress under his 
direction. For instance, as cashier of 


TRUST COs, 


NEW YORK 


the Albany City National Bank back 
in 1897, he more than doubled its de- 
posits in two years. The National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany exhibited equal- 
ly remarkable gains, and the National 
Copper Bank in the three years of its 
existence accumulated total deposits of 
over $30,000,000. 

The continued growth of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York to 
the present large proportions consti- 
tutes one of the very interesting chap- 
ters in the city’s financial history. Even 
in times usually considered dull, the 
company’s deposits have kept on grow- 


ing. 
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Joux L. Kworpp 


PRESIDENT KNORPP CATTLE LOAN COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ful banking, and handling of cattle paper. After spending five years in the commission 

business at the Kansas City Stock Yards, he entered the banking business in Texss 
Then, following a number of years of close attention to the details of financing the cattle 
men, he realized the need of a company handling cattle paper exclusively, and organized 
the Knorpp Cattle Loan Company. This institution consists of men who have made a real 
success of the banking and cattle loan business. This fact, combined with Mr. Knorpp's 
careful management, have given his company its strong connections. 


Ji NL. KNORPP is one of a family having enjoyed a record of thirty-five years success 
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Financing the Cattle Industry 





HE relatively lessened supply of 

cattle and the gradual rise in the 

cost of beef have received so 
much attention in recent years that any- 
thing calculated to remedy these con- 
ditions becomes a matter of deep pub- 
lic interest. 

This problem obviously has several 
aspects, the financial one being by no 
means the least important. 

Some old-fashioned bankers have in 
the past not looked with much favor on 
what is termed “cattle paper’’—this, of 
course, not referring to paper arising 
from shipments of cattle; for bankers 
very generally regard this as a very 
high grade of commercial bills. The 
objection has applied to paper repre- 
senting loans made for feeding the cat- 
tle until they are ready for marketing. 

It has been found that these objec- 
tions were founded in the experiences 
of banks that had made loans for the 
purpose named without sufficient inves- 
tigation or first-hand knowledge. It 
gradually developed that where the 
banker himself was not experienced in 
the cattle business, or if the bank was 
not directly located in a stock-growing 
district, the making of such loans was 
attended with considerable difficulty. 

As a result, the handling of “cattle 
paper” has come to be more or less of 
a specialized service. The larger city 
banks prefer to get this paper either 
from banks located in the cattle coun- 
try, or from individuals or companies 
of known standing that have made a 
business of handling it, and that have 
that practical knowledge of the cattle 
industry upon which alone these trans- 
actions may be safely conducted. 

Furthermore, there has been an im- 
perative need of some organization that 
would be able to handle “cattle paper” 
winch some of the banks could not take 
care of beeause the banking laws limit 
the loans which may be made to any one 


individual to a certain percentage of the 
capital. As a great many of the banks 
in the cattle country are of small cap- 
ital—from $10,000 to $50,000—it is: 
not possible for them to lend to one in- 
dividual more than from $1,500 to 
$5,000 or $6,000, and these sums are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the larger stock-growers. 

In order to meet the demands for 
specialized service already referred to 
and to provide the funds absolutely 
necessary adequately to finance this 
great industry, the cattle loan company 
has developed as a very valuable and 
successful part of the country’s finan- 
cial machinery. 

Typical of these organizations is the 
Knorpp Cattle Loan Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., whose president, 
John L. Knorpp, after a number of 
years of close attention to the details of 
financing the cattlemen, realized the 
need of a company handling cattle pa- 
per exclusively. He knew that a com- 
pany of this character would be doing 
business with the best and strongest 
men in the community. 

The business of the Knorpp Cattle 
Loan Company is to make loans secured 
by cattle in the country, being fed and 
matured for beef. The company en- 
dorses this cattle paper, guaranteeing 
payment at maturity, and sells it to 
bankers in other sections of the coun- 
try seeking a desirable form of paper 
which yields an attractive rate of in- 
terest. 

It is the aim of the company to keep 
about $1,000,000 of this paper out- 
standing. Since it began business no 
single loan has been allowed to go one 
day past due. 

The Knorpp Cattle Loan Company 
has a paid-up capital of $100,000, and 
is managed by men who have made a 
success in the banking and cattle loan 
business. Its officers are: President, J. 
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L. Knorpp; vice-president, R. W. Me- 
Curdy; secretary and treasurer, George 
P. Robinson. 

Directors: R. W. McCurdy, president 
Home Deposit Trust Co., Independence, 
Mo.; J. Z. Miller, Jr., former vice- 
president Commerce Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. L. Knorpp, president ; 
George P. Robinson, president Robin- 
son-Hoover Commission Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Fred Ehrke, president 
Ehrke-Martin Commission Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. L. Wagoner and Law- 
rence Knorpp, ranchmen, Groom, Tex. 


PeERHAPS the attention of bankers 

has not been sufficiently drawn to 
a provision in the Federal Reserve Act 
which confers a_ special advantage 
upon cattle paper. , 

Section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act defines the kinds of commercial pa- 
per eligible for discount at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, fixing the time of ma- 
turity of such poper at not more than 
ninety days from the time of discount, 
but with this proviso: 

“Provided, That notes, drafts and 
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bills drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes or based on live stock, and 
having a maturity not exceeding six 
months, may be discounted in an amount 
to be limited to a percentage of the cap- 
ital of the Federal Reserve Bank, to be 
ascertained and fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board.” 

This puts the cattle paper in the 
class of commercial paper eligible for 
discount by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and recognizes the features of the busi- 
ness which make the longer maturity 
period advisable. This is really a liquid 
form of bank investment, the means for 
liquidating the loans being provided 
with the maturing and marketing of the 
cattle. 

As stated at the outset, the desirabil- 
ity of cattle paper can best be ascer- 
tained by those having special knowl- 
edge of the business and who are thus in 
a position to advise the banks in regard 
to this class of security. 

The Knorpp Cattle Loan Company, 
having in its organization men of long 
practical experience in the cattle indus- 
try, and a specializing in cattle paper, 
have built up a very large and success- 
ful business with the bankers of the 
country. 


ay 


Banking Caution Advised 


N his annual statement to the press, 

President James B. Forgan of the 
First National Bank of Chicago said: 

“Bankers should continue to conserve 
their resources until the ultimate effect 
of the conflict on American securities is 
fully realized. Nothing could be more 
unsound than to attempt to boom domes- 
tic business by undue expansion of 
credit until we find out what may be re- 
quired of us in caring for our foreign 
indebtedness and for our securities 
which may be thrown on our home mar- 
ket. I do not mean by this that we 
should not proceed with business in a 
normal way and take advantage of our 
opportunities as they arise. It will, 
however, be prudent on the part of the 
banks to conserve their strength and 


to husband their resources under the 
present world-wide condition. 

“T foresee nothing to cause a return to 
the abnormally high rates of discount 
which have recently prevailed for com- 
mercial paper. The Federal Reserve 
Banks should have a steadying influence 
on the market. 

“Entirely above and beyond any con- 
sideration of profit, however, it might 
prove a boomerang if the banks should 
too freely avail themselves of the ex- 
pansion facilities afforded them through 
reduction of their legal reserve require- 
ments and their ability to secure redis- 
counts at the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This is not the time for this country to 
inaugurate a business boom entailing an 
over-expansion of credit.” 
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Fifty-one Years as Bank Treasurer 





Long and Honorable Record of John A. Maynard of the Newburyport 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings Bank 





ITH one exception, John A. May- 

nard of the Newburyport ( Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank is the oldest 
savings bank treasurer in Massachusetts 
in point of service. The official out- 
ranking him is David J. Marsh of the 
Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank. 

Mr. Maynard on December Ist com- 
pleted fifty-one years as treasurer of 
the bank into whose services he entered 
in 1863, taking the place vacated by 
Charles S. Swasey, who resigned to go 
with the Salisbury Mills Company. He 
was at the time a clerk in the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank. 

Born in Hampton, N. H., July 4, 
1839, Mr. Maynard went to Newbury- 
port when a young man in 1858 and 
with an aptitude and desire for banking 
started at the foot of the ladder in the 
Mechanics’ Bank, now the Ocean Na- 
tional Bank. 

When he assumed the treasurership of 
the Newburyport Five Cents Savings 
Bank its assets were less than $200,000. 
Now, after fifty-one years, they have 
reached over $3,000,000. 

The Newburyport Five Cents Savings 
Bank was started in 1834 in a room on 
the second floor of 42 State Street. In 
1864 it was moved to rooms over the 
present Ocean Bank on State Street. 
The present Newburyport Five Cents 
Savings Bank building was erected in 
1871, a fine large brick business block, 
making the most important improvement 
in the business centre of the city in 
that decade. The bank was moved into 
the new building in March, 1875, and 
occupies very commodious and attractive 
quarters, 

Its presidents have been David Wood, 
Eben Sumner, Moses H. Fowler, and 
its present presiding officer, Charles 
Thurlow. 


There is not one at present living 





J. A. Maynarp 
TREASURER FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


that was connected with the bank when 
Mr. Maynard accepted the responsible 
office of treasurer fifty-one years ago. 

The Five Cents Savings Bank has 
been progressive under Mr. Maynard's 
administration of its affairs and has an 
excellent reputation in the banking cir- 
cles of the State. 

Its treasurer has filled the office with 
signal honor and integrity, and has en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of the 
community. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been handled by his bank 
belonging to its depositors and every 
penny has been faithfully and accur- 
ately accounted for. 
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OFFICERS COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 











COMMERCIAL NATLONAL RANK OF SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Commercial National Bank 





By J. E. Howe Shreveport La. 





HE history of the Commercial Orleans, has been one of growth and 

National Bank. of Shreveport, prosperity. 

the largest banking institution in The Commercial National Bank was 
the State of Louisiana outside of New organized in 1886, and succeeded the 
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PRESIDENTS AND VIC E-PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 





CASHIER'S OFFICE 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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DIRECTORS® 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 


private banking firm of McWilliams, 
McCutchen and Deming, the two former 
figuring very prominently in the affairs 
of this city and section for a number of 
years afterward. The bank began with 
a capital of $100,000. 

J. G. MeWilliams was the first pres- 
ident, S. B. McCutchen, vice-president, 
and R. R. Deming, cashier. Four years 
later, on January 14, 1890, Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen was elected president. At that 
time the bank had a surplus of $28,821. 

On July 1, 1891, Capt. McWilliams 
was re-elected president, and the min- 
utes show that at this time Capt. Peter 
Youree, under whose administration as 
president the Commercial National ex- 
perienced its greatest success, became 
identified with the institution and was 
elected vice-president. 

Capt. MeWilliams remained at the 
head of the institution until January, 
1891, when Capt. Simon Levy, Jr., was 
elected, and on his death, in 1898, Capt. 
Youree became president. 


ROOM 


BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


At that time the surplus amounted to 
$70,414, and during the following eight 
years the bank experienced a success 
which drew attention to Capt. Youree’s 
ability as a banker from all parts of the 
country, a stock dividend of 400 per 
cent. being declared February 8, 1906, 
and the capital stock being increased to 
$500,000. 

In June, 1909, E. K. Smith, a promi- 
nent banker of Texarkana, Ark., moved 
to Shreveport and became _ identified 
with the institution, having been select- 
ed first vice-president and managing di- 
rector, and under his direction of the 
affairs of the bank it has continued to 
achieve one success after another, stand- 
ing to-day as one of the most substantial 
banking institutions in the Southwest. 
Mr. Smith became president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank in August, 1914, 
following the death of Capt. Youree in 
July. 

The bank now has a surplus of $575,- 
000, an increase in eight years of more 
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ENTRANCE FROM LOBBY TO BANK 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM SHOWING TELLERS’ CAGES 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 


than twenty-five per cent. over that 
made for the first twenty years, and is 
doing a business aggregating $2,000,- 
000.00 per day. 

Successes of this sort are usually due 
to some unprecedented era of prosperity 
which comes to a community, and for 
which the banks are not responsible, but 
that has not been the case with the Com- 
mercial National Bank. 

This institution, to begin with, was 
founded by bankers, men with broad 
business views, keen perception, splen- 
did executive ability, and abiding faith 
in Shreveport and North Louisiana. 
These qualities have obtained in every 
man who has been at the head of the 
institution since its organization, and 
to their ability in directing the affairs 
of the Commercial National Bank is due, 
in » great measure, much of the prosper- 
ity which has come to the section of the 
country where the bank is lotated. 

lhis bank has encouraged and helped 


BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


legitimate enterprises; has always pur- 
sued a liberal and conservative policy, 
and through such a policy it has enabled 
the community to prosper and has 
shared in that prosperity. 

It has negotiated the sale and pur- 
chase of all of the bonds of the City 
of Shreveport; it has financed practical- 
ly every large building of any note in 
the city, and through it the building of 
the new traffic bridge across Red River 
was made possible. 

The good roads system of Caddo 
parish, declared to be the best in the 
United States, was made possible only 
by the aid of the Commercial National 
Bank, whose president (Capt. Youree at 
that time) saw the great benefits to be 
derived by both city and parish by a 
system of hard surface highways ex- 
tending to every point in the parish. 

The first real sky-scraper to be erect- 
ed in the City of Shreveport was erected 
by the Commercial National Bank, a 








magnificent ten-story steel bank and of- 
fice building, costing a half million dol- 
lars, having been built in 1912 for the 
permanent home of the bank, and stands 
to-day as one of the most imposing 
structures in the city and: a testimonial 
to the popularity of the institution and 
the high standing of the bank’s officials. 

In the personnel of the management 
the Commercial National Bank is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, every one of its 
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State Savings and Trust Company and 
the erection of a $300,000 bank build- 
ing, the handsomest in Texarkana, and 
the bank one of the strongest in the 
State. 

During his residence in Texarkana 
Mr. Smith became prominently identi- 
fied in banking circles throughout the 
States of Arkansas and Texas, and was 
made president of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association, and for three years he 





VIEW OF LOBBY, SHOWING MEZZANINE FLOOR 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 


officers having been practically raised in 


a bank. 
E. KIRBY SMITH. 


President E. K. Smith began his 
banking career at Orlando, Fla., when 
a very young man, having been identi- 
fied with the Merchants Bank of that 
city. In 1894 he moved to Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex., and one year later organized 
the State National Bank, which was fol- 
lowed later by the organization of the 


BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


was a member of the executive council 
of the American Bankers Association, 
a position which brought him in touch 
with the best-known bankers of the 
country. 

He has been prominently identified 
with many of the largest industries of 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, serv- 
ing on the directorate of many large 
lumber and other industrial corporations 
of this section, and it is a matter of 
record that he has yet to do with any 
concern that has not been a success. 
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In order to devote his entire time to 
the Commercial National Bank, Mr. 
Smith is gradually withdrawing from 
many of the concerns with which he 
has been connected, only remaining 
with those whose business is handled 
through the Commercial National Bank. 

He has been asked to serve as a di- 
rector in two railways for 1915—the 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Gulf, running 
from Monroe, La., to Monticello, Ark., 


and his advice is often sought and his 
judgment relied upon. 

When the Federal Reserve banking 
system was inaugurated and Dallas, 
Texas, selected as the location for the 
Eleventh District Bank, the member 
banks of Louisiana immediately set to 
‘work to have Mr. Smith elected to the 
board of directors of that institution, 
his banking experience and _ ability 
stamping him as one of the most capa- 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


and the Kansas City, Shreveport and 
Gulf, a subsidiary of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, succeeding Capt. 
Youree on the board of the latter road. 

The marked success which has fol- 
lowed his administration of the affairs 
of the Commercial National Bank, his 
knowledge of business matters and his 
position on many of the financial prob- 
lems which have confronted the coun- 
try within the past few years, have 
brought him much in the limelight in 
banking circles throughout the country, 


ble men who could be selected for the 
place. 

Nor was Mr. Smith’s reputation as a 
banker known only to the Louisiana 
members of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Throughout Texas, where he was prom- 
inently identified in banking circles be- 
fore coming to Louisiana, and in Okla- 
homa and the other States of the 
Eleventh District, he was not a stran- 
ger to the banking fraternity, and his 
ability met recognition in his election 
as a Class A director for the three-year 








term on the board of the Dallas Fed- 
eral institution. 

Further recognition of Mr. Smith's 
business ability was shown by his ap- 
pointment as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Cur- 
rency Association of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, when it was organized for the 
purpose of issuing emergency currency, 
as provided for by the Aldrich-Vreland 
Act. 

And still further recognition was 
more recently shown by his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Louisiana 
loan committee for the distribution of 
the $135,000,000 cotton loan fund. 


ARTHUR T. KAHN. 


A. T. Kahn, who was elected vice- 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank in August, 1914, has practically 
grown up in the banking business, be- 
ginning his career in 1891 as a runner 
for the old Merchants and Farmers 
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Bank, without salary. He was presi- 
dent of the Shreveport National Bank 
in 1901, 1902 and 1903. 

His connection with the Commercial 
National began in 1898, when he be- 
came an individual bookkeeper in the 
institution. The following year he was 
elected assistant cashier, and in 1904 
was made cashier, a position he held 
with credit to himself and the institu- 
tion for ten years of the most success- 
ful history of the bank. 

Mr. Kahn is very popular with the 
banking fraternity; in fact, he num- 
bers his friends by the hundreds all 
over the United States, and is consid- 
ered a very capable financier, and is 
highly regarded by all who know him. 


ALBERT H. VAN HOOK. 


A. H. VanHook, cashier, began as a 
bookkeeper in the Commercial National 
Bank in 1898. He came to Shreveport 
from Marshall, Texas, in 1896, and for 
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two years before identifying himself 
with the bank, he studied law and was 
licensed to practice by the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

Getting into the banking atmosphere 
somewhat dampened the ardor of his 
law ambitions, with the result that he 
has become recognized as one of the 
foremost young bankers of the State, 
being a man of splendid judgment, ca- 
pable of handling big problems. 

He is a gentleman of most amiable 
qualities and is universally liked by a 
large circle of friends in all walks of 
life. 

His first promotion came when he 
was made assistant cashier of the bank 
in 1900, and acting cashier during the 
years 1901, 1902 and 1903. 

He became cashier of the institution 
in August, 1914. 


E. A. CONWAY, Jr., 
CASHIER. 


ASSISTANT 


E. A. Conway, Jr., is a Louisianan, 
born in Shreveport, where his grand- 
father moved from a nearby Louisiana 
parish in 1867. He received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of Shreve- 
port, with a finishing course at the Col- 
lege of Marshall, Texas, and began his 
business career in the auditor’s office 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway in Dal- 
las, transferring with the same compa- 
ny to Shreveport. Early in 1905 he 
embarked in the banking business with 
the Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., and 
later entered the employ of the Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Co. He severed 
his connection with this institution ear- 
ly in 1909, and shortly afterward en- 
tered the employ of the Commercial 


National Bank. He is highly regarded . 


by the directors and patrons of the 


bank. 


MARMADUKE RICKS, ASSISTANT 
CASHIER. 


Mr. Ricks began his banking expe- 
rience in the Bank of Mansfield at 
Mansfield, La. Later he organized the 
Bank of Coushatta, which is at present 
a very successful institution. He also 
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organized the Bank of Colfax, now one 
of the leading banks of the State. Mr. 
Ricks was for a time assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Shreve- 
port, and has been with the Commercial 
National Bank for the past six years. 
He is a good financier and his genial 
and friendly manner makes for him- 
self, as well as for the bank, a great 
many friends. Like the other officers 
of the Commercial National Bank, he 
has won his spurs by his ability and 
close attention to business. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


The following are the present officers 
and directors of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank: 


Officers—E. K. Smith, president; A. 
T. Kahn, vice-president; A. H. Van 
Hook, cashier; E. A. Conway, Jr., as- 
sistant cashier; M. Ricks, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors—J. Dellinger, capitalist; 
E. R. Bernstein, merchant and capital- 
ist; S. G. Sample, oi! operator and cap- 
italist; Herman Loeb, cotton factor; 
Thos. C. Barrett, Lieutenant-Governor, 
State of Louisiana; E. Hagg, show- 
man and capitalist; Abe Meyer, capital- 
ist; J. M. Robinson, planter; J. A. 
Blanchard, capitalist; T. S. Hutchin- 
son, planter; J. C. Rives, capitalist; P. 
P. Keith, planter; A. J. Peavy, lumber 
manufacturer; E. K. Smith, president; 
A. T. Kahn, vice-president; A. H. Van 
Hook, cashier. 


VEAEAUEUEAUUEUEAUEAUEOUENUOUEUOGUEAUEAUEAUEOUEAOOUEGGEOUEOU EGU EAU EOEU EEO OEU OOOH 


First National Bank of Boston 
Establishes Department of 
Time Deposits 


VAILING itself of the provisions 
Ae the new Reserve Bank Act, 
the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has established a department of 
time deposits. This department is lo- 
cated in the basement of the new bank 


building, adjacent to the safe-deposit 
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NEWLY EQUIPPED TIME DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL 


vaults, and it is thoroughly equipped. 

As a lower reserve is now required on 
deposits in national banks with thirty 
days’ withdrawal notice and on all sav- 
ings accounts and certificates of de- 
posit, subject to not less than thirty 
days’ notice before payment, a higher 
rate of interest is paid in this depart- 
ment, varying of course with the condi- 
tion of the money market. 


BANK, BOSTON 


The new department has been very 
successful and is an instance of how 
the big banks are adapting themselves 
to changing conditions to the benefit of 
their customers and themselves. 

This department also controls the 
registration of stocks, bonds and notes 
and the handling of bond coupons. It 
is in charge of Olaf Olsen, vice-presi- 
dent. 


PDDEUUVCONUEOAT OAT OOAU DAU 


A. I. B. Committee Appointments 








RESIDENT EVANS of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Banking has just 

announced the following committee ap- 
pointments : 


Post Grapvate CoMMITTEE 


R. S. Hecht, Chairman, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 


La. 


Robert H. Bean, Old South Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. A. Broderick, United States Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph J. Schroeder, National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, III. 

Joshua Evans, Jr., Riggs National 


Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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DesaTe COMMITTEE 


F. B. Devereux, Chairman, National 
Savings & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

J. Leland Cross, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

M. W. Harrison, Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 

LeRoy V. Elder, Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

Arthur H. Cooley, Security Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


CoMMITTEE ON Pustic AFFAIRS 


E. G. MeWilliam, Chairman, Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association, 5 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

R. H. MacMichael, Dexter-Horton 
National Bank, Seattle, Washington. 

H. J. Dreher, Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. W. Allendoerfer, First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank C. Mortimer, First National 
Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 

Raymond B. Cox, Webster & Atlas 
National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


ProGRAMME COMMITTEE 


Thos. H. West, Chairman, Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

Ralph A. Newell, First National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

S. D. Beckley, City National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


George A. Jackson, Chairman, Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, II. 

W. A. Marcus, Savings Union Bank 
& Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Henry R. Kinsey, Williamsburg Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W 


American Real Estate 
ery RVATIVE management and 


wise financing are shown in the 

figures of the Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Statement of the American Real 
Estate Company as of the end of its 
fiscal year now published. An increase 
of only slightly over $30,000 in its bond 
obligations and over $850,000 in paid- 
up preferred and common stock adds a 
larger margin of security to the holder 
of its bond obligations. 

In view of depressed condition in the 
real estate market, and in harmony with 
the company’s well-known policy of 
conservative management, in the ap- 
praisal upon which the figures in the 
statement are based, it has taken up 
the values of its properties upon a basis 
which reduces the surplus about $500,- 
000. The increase in new capital 
created during the year, however, leaves 
a margin of capital and surplus of over 
$3,500,000, or more than $300,000 
greater than last year. The statement 
shows that all taxes, assessments, and 
interest due on mortgages payable are 


Company, New York 


paid to date with a cash balance of over 
$327,000. 

The total assets of the company are 
shown by the statement to be $29,432,- 
660.83. Against these assets rest un- 
derlying mortgages of $11,710,960, 
leaving a balance of assets of $17,721,- 
700.83. 

The company reports that notwith- 
standing general business conditions the 
past year was a successful one in its 
rental departments. Many of its build- 
ings are filled to 100 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. It has but few vacancies any- 
where. During the year the company 
added substantially to its holdings of 
vacant land for the most part at station 
corners along the lines of the subway 
extensions now under construction in 
the Borough of the Bronx where a large 
increment in value is certain. 

As in the past the statement of the 
company bears the certificates of recog- 
nized auditors and appraisers certify- 
ing to the valuation of its properties 
and the correctness of its accounts. 
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STATEN ISLAND FERRY HOUSE, NEAR THE OFFICES AND DOCKS AND WAREHOUSE OF 
THE AMERICAN DOCK CO. 


The Cotton Crop of 1914 





Facts and Figures About the 16,000,000 Bales—-What this Great 
Crop Means 





HEN the “buy-a-bale” cam- 

paign was being advertised, 

in various forms of circulars, 
in the daily press, in store window dis- 
plays, ete., to attract the attention of 
the public, and considerable publicity 
was given to the question of opening the 
various exchanges, and bankers were 
discussing the $135,000,000 cotton 
loan pool, how few people stopped to 
consider what the crop of 16,000,000 
bales really represented, either in 
money value or the room required to 
grow, handle, ship or store this vast 
amount of one of the world’s most nec- 
essary staples. 

Did you ever stop to consider some 
of the thousand and one purposes for 
which cotton is used—that nearly 
every article you wear contains some 
cotton—that nearly every article of 
house furnishing is composed of some 
part cotton; in fact, cotton is probably 
used for a greater variety of purposes 
than any other crop grown. 

The ordinary bale of 500 pounds, at 
the average price of six cents per 
pound (about the lowest market price 
during the last ten years) is worth 
*30.00 per bale, or a total of $480,- 
000,000.00 for last year’s crop; or, cal- 
culated at the market value at the be- 
ginning of the war, would make a val- 
ustion of $800,000,000.00, this sum 
being more than twice the amount ex- 





Atoxzo B. Povcn 
PRESIDENT THE AMERICAN DOCK COMPANY 


pended by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1913 for the support of our 
Army and Navy, and for the payment 
of the pension fund. During the last 
few months the public have become so 
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A CORNER OF A COTTON YARD, SHOWING COTTON TO BE WEIGHED AND SAMPLED 


accustomed to reading large figures of 
war appropriations, reserve bank re- 
sources, syndicates, etc., that a few 
ciphers more or less do not make so 
much impression on the casual reader 
today as in former times. It is there- 
fore necessary to make a more pointed 
or convincing comparison to bring out 
the facts clearly before the reader. 


STRIKING COMPARISONS 
ABOUT THE CROP OF 1914 


‘THE magnitude of this enormous 
amount of one single commodity 
cultivated in a few States can best be 
shown by the following interesting 
comparisons: 
To grow a single bale of cotton of 





COTTON STORAGE IN AMERICAN DOCK STORE, SHOWING COMPARTMENT HOLDING 4,000 


BALES, ALL PROTECTED BY 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


See 
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COTTON BEING RECEIVED BY TRAIN LOAD, ABOUT 50 BALES TO THE CAR 


500 pounds requires the cultivating of 1914 required the planting of some 36,- 
about two and one-half acres of land, 000,000 acres of land, or an area ap- 
or a plot of ground equal to fifty city proximately 20 per cent. larger than 
lots; and to raise the cotton crop of the entire State of New York. 





A 40-FOOT STREET BETWEEN WAREHOUSES, SHOWING SPACE OCCUPIED BY 2,500 BALES 
WHEN NOT TIERED UP 
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If the 16,000,000 bales were distrib- 
uted to the residents of New York 
State every man, woman and child 
would receive two bales each. If made 
into a chain, each bale being a link, it 
would extend more than half way 
around the earth. 

The 16,000,000 bales would weigh 
about 4,000,000 tons, and if moved by 
railroad at one time would require a 
single train of 320,000 cars, 2,700 miles 
long, extending from New York almost 
to San Francisco; or to ship by water 
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The Woolworth Building, one of the 
newest and largest skyscrapers, if 
turned into a storage warehouse, with 
its fifty-five floors, completely filled 
with cotton, including hallways, would 
provide room for only 600,000 bales; 
while the Singer Building, with its 
forty-six floors, would furnish accom- 
modations for only 160,000 bales. The 
Metropolitan Tower Building, with its 
fifty floors, would accommodate 360,000 
bales, or a total capacity of these pic- 
turesque structures of 1,120,000 bales, 





COTTON STORAGE ON SECTION OF AMERICAN DOCK PIERS, SHOWING SPACE OCCUPIED BY 
6,000 BALES, ALL PROTECTED BY AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


would require a fleet of 1,500 ordinary 
size cargo steamers. 


STORAGE OF COTTON 
T HE South has made great prepara- 


tions in the way of new ware- 
houses to store the surplus crop, which 
may not be sold on account of the war 
conditions ; but for further comparison 
of the size of the 16,000,000-bale crop, 
let us see what amount of room would 
be required to store a portion of this 
commodity in some of our large build- 
ings in New York city. 


equal to about 8 1/3 per cent. of the 
total crop. 

The United States Capitol at Wash- 
ington, one of the stateliest buildings 
in the country, could furnish accommo- 
dations for approximately 375,000 
bales, if used as a cotton warehouse. 

For various reasons, best known to 
the cotton trade, New York city has 
never been called upon to provide stor- 
age room for even a single million bales 
at any one time, and as there are many 
regular licensed cotton warehouses in 
the city there is no possibility of the 
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RECEIVING COTTON BY LIGHTER, EACH LIGHTER CARRYING ABOUT 1,000 RALE3 


large office buildings, like the Wool- 
worth Building and Singer Building, 
ever being required for the storage of 
cotton; and even if necessity should 
arise, the cost would be prohibitive both 
from a rental basis and transportation 
viewpoint. 

It may therefore be of interest to 
know where and how cotton is handled 
and stored in New York, and what final 
disposition is made of the cotton that 
does not pass through New York. 

Although considerable cotton is trans- 
shipped through New York, more than 
one-half of the total crop is usually 


exported to foreign countries; the 
greater portion of which is loaded direct 
into foreign steamers at the Southern 
or Gulf ports, and that portion which 
is brought to New York arrives by 
coastwise steamers discharging at piers 
on the North River, whence it is trans- 
shipped either to Eastern mills or ex- 
ported. The small percentage remain- 
ing for storage in local warehouses is 
lightered to one of the three warehouse 
terminals officially licensed by the New 
York Cotton Exchange as cotton ware- 
houses. 

One million dollars per day is the 
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estimated amount of property destroyed 
by fire throughout the United States, 
and although fire is man’s greatest 
enemy, and cotton one of the most sus- 
ceptible commodities to a fire hazard, 
the automatic sprinkler has been a very 
important factor in recent years in de- 
feating this great enemy—fire. 

Fire in cotton warehouses, before the 
days of automatic sprinklers, was a very 
serious occurrence, but the insurance 
rate now in effect on cotton warehouses 
fully protected by automatic sprinklers 
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is so low that a comparison is necessary 
to show the benefits derived and the 
recognized approval of the insurance 
companies. 

On cotton stored in an unprotected 
warehouse in the Port of New York the 
insurance rate is $2.46 per $100 per 
annum, against twenty-six cents per 
$100 per annum in a modern sprinkled 
warehouse, which permits the merchant 
to save on his insurance bills about nine 
cents per bale per month. 


Bankers for Fifty Years 





Unique Distinction—First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 





N this transitory age when corpora- 

tions are merged, firms dissolved, 
when change is the rule and permanency 
the exception, it is a remarkable record 
to find in one institution two employees 
who have served it for fifty years. It 
speaks well for the solidity of the corpo- 
ration and proclaims in no uncertain 
tones the integrity, fidelity and strong 
character of the employee. The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia has 
identified with it two men who have 
without interruption spent a half cen- 
tury in its employ. 

Kenton Warne, second vice-president, 
entered the bank in December, 1864, 
and by faithful and intelligent dis- 
charge of every duty imposed upon him 
he has risen from a clerkship to the 
important position which he now occu- 
pies. He entered the bank as a boy 
and very soon his ability was recognized 
and he was made head of the collection 
department. The first cashier of the 
bank, Morton McMichael, continued in 
his position for thirty-six years, when 
he was made president, and Mr. Warne, 


who was then assistant cashier, suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. Warne is a man of versatile 
achievements, being well known as a 
chemist, photographer and electrician. 
His opinion on these subjects is sought 
and valued by experts. Mr. Warne has 
most vivid recollections of Philadelphia 
as it was more than fifty years ago and 
has many interesting tales to tell, espe- 
cially of changes in the vicinity of Third 
and Chestnut Streets. where the First 
National Bank has been located since 
its organization as the First National 
Bank of the United States. Though ad- 
vanced in years, Mr. Warne has the 
energy of youth; though conservative 
he is progressive; and from all appear- 
ances is considerably younger than his 
years. He has a most unusual faculty 
for remembering details of incidents 
that happened many years ago in con- 
nection with the bank’s business. He 
has at his fingers’ ends the names and 
nature of the accounts which have been 
on the bank’s books during his day as 
well as the names of the officers of bank- 
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Kenton Warne 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAI 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


ing houses, firms, corporations, etc. By 
his uniform courtesy and attention to 
the bank’s customers he has won a le- 
gion of friends for his institution. 

Frederick S. Giger celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary with the First Na- 
tional Bank July 22, 1914, having en- 
tered the bank July 22, 1864, when he 
was sixteen years old. He has been a 
most faithful man and for the past 
thirty years has filled the position of 
paying teller and has charge of the 
entire cash of the bank. In his handling 
and rehandling of the cash entrusted to 
him he has probably handled more than 
the entire wealth of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the fact of his long 
service he attends to his duties daily 
and is genial and courteous to all who 
come in touch with him and has made 
hosts of friends for himself and for his 
institution, 

Both Mr. Warne and Mr. Giger are 


deeply interested in all projects that 
have for their object the advancement 
and benefit of their associates in the 
banking business. They were instru- 
mental in organizing the Bank Clerks’ 
Athletic Association, which for many 
years held a leading place in Philadel- 
phia athletics, and were also the pio- 
neers in the work of instructing bank 
men in the theory and practice of 
modern banking. They are interested 
in the Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion, which provides a liberal insurance 
for the families of its members. Mr. 
Giger is vice-president of the associa- 
tion. They are both members of the 
Philadelphia Chapter American Insti- 
tute of Banking and take considerable 
interest in its affairs. It may interest 
bank men generally to know that the 
Saturday half holiday, which so many 
enjoy, was largely the result of the un- 
tiring and persistent efforts of Mr. 
Warne and Mr. Giger to secure this im- 
portant legislation. 





Freperick S. Gicrer 


PAYING TELLER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 











Book Reviews 





InpustRiAL CoMBINATIONS AND TRUsTs. 
Edited by William S. Stevens, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(Price $2.00 net.) 


HE aim of this volume is two-fold: 

first, to place within the reach of 
those who are studying the trusts ma- 
terial which has heretofore been either 
difficult of access or altogether unavail- 
able, and to afford to the ordinary 
reader who chances to be interested in 
the subject of trusts a fair knowledge 
at first hand of the historical develop- 
ment of the trust movement in the 
United States, and a thorough compre- 
hension of the problems in regard to the 
trusts which the country is facing to- 
day. 

Following these objects much original 
documentary evidence is given exhibit- 
ing the history and methods of the 
trusts, and this is supplemented by re- 
cent trust decisions and actual and pro- 
posed methods of dealing with these 
corporate aggregations. 


Honest Business. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske, ALM. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Price $1.25.) 


RACING much of the cause of 

present unrest to an unfair divi- 
sion of labor, the author proceeds to an 
examination of the means of finding and 
applying the proper remedy. He 
reaches this conclusion: 

“The real remedy for wrongs, the 
actual means of establishing rights, 
must be found in the resources of human 
character, its capacity for development 
and its guidance by sound principles 
and high motives, and that is a matter 
of education and discipline of the moral 
faculties of mankind, which should be- 
gin with the earliest years of childhood 
and be carried on to the last days of 
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life. It is the work of families, of 
schools, of churches, of all the intellect- 
ual, moral and religious forces of hu- 
man society, and not of legislatures or 
rulers, which are merely the agents for 
accomplishing what society demands.” 

Throughout the views expressed are 
lucid, humane and just, and in accord- 
ance with modern standards of thought. 
More than that, the volume from cover 
to cover is intensely interesting. 


Money anv Bankine. By John Thom 
Holdsworth, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Price $2.00 net, 
postage extra.) 


VERY acceptable text book has 

been produced by Professor Holds- 
worth on a subject in which great prog- 
ress has been made in the United States 
during the past few years. While there 
are several good books on different 
branches of money and banking, most 
of them are more or less out of date by 
reason of the absence or inadequacy of 
their discussion of rediscount, accept- 
ances and central banking. On these 
subjects the book of Professor Holds- 
worth is sane, sound, clear and up-to- 
date. 

It is significant of the great progress 
which has taken place in monetary 
science and in public opinion during 
the past fifteen years, that the old con- 
troversies over bimetallism and the gold 
standard have been practically relegated 
to the lumber-room of academic discus- 
sion. Of 402 pages of text in the pres- 
ent book only 120 are devoted to the 
subject of money as distinguished from 
banking, and the author apparently be- 
grudges even this; for he says in the 
preface that “The effort has been made 
to compress this part of the book into 
the smallest space consistent with a 
presentation of essentials.” 
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The great development of the system 
of credit which has taken place in re- 
cent years has given an importance to 
banking measures and methods as the 
means of transferring commodities 
which make this the most important 
practical branch of monetary science. 
Under this head Professor Holdsworth 
makes a clear exposition of the system 
of loans and discounts, the defects of 
the national banking system, and the 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. A valuable feature of the book is 
the presentation of twenty-five forms of 
banking and commercial instruments, 
like checks, bills of exchange and let- 
ters of credit. A student unfamiliar 
with practical banking may read many 
pages of explanation of these instru- 
ments without crystallizing his concep- 
tion of them half so clearly as by vis- 
ualizing their form. 

There is room at the present time for 
a book of this character. There will be 
room after the European War for a 
book dealing with the illuminating ex- 
periences in the employment of credit 
and the new lessons which the war has 
taught in regard to the employment of 
both banking and government currency 


issues. 
a) 


Economics or Business. By Norris A. 
Brisco, Ph.D., F.R.H.S. New York: 
The Maemillan Co. (Price $1.50 
net. ) 


HE study of the various kinds of 
business activities has produced a 
literature treating of different phases of 
business. Of all such contributions, the 
author regards as most significant those 
made by successful business men who 
have recounted their own experiences, 
pointed out the broad principles to be 
derived therefrom and explained the 
methods by which these principles may 
be specifically applied. From an analy- 
sis of such data, and from a study of 
the methods of many successful busi- 
ness enterprises have been deduced the 
‘undamental principles underlying busi- 
ness. To express these principles in 
clear and simple language, is the de- 


clared purpose of this book, and it has 
been well carried out. 

The topics discussed include “Eco- 
nomic Basis of Business,” “Types of 
Business Organization,” “Principles of 
Management,” “Analysis of Cost Ac- 
counting,” “Efficient Business Meth- 
ods,” “Buying,” “Selling,” ‘Advertis- 
ing,” ““Money and Credit,” etc., ete. 
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Tue Income Tax. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. (Price 
$3.00 net.) 


HIS study of the history, theory 

and practice of income taxation at 
home and abroad, by so competent an 
authority as Professor Seligman is 
highly valuable just now when many of 
the people of this country are having 
their first experience with this form of 
taxation. 

The present edition of the book, 
which is the second, contains a chapter 
on the new Federal income tax, and the 
chapter on the State income taxes has 
been rewritten so as to include a de- 
scription of the Wisconsin income tax. 
Additions and corrections have been 
made in other chapters and the bibliog- 
raphy enlarged. 


AmERICAN Rartroap Economics. By 
A. M. Sakolski, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (Price $1.25.) 


T present the railroads of the coun- 

try are the subject of heated eco- 
nomic and political discussion. In this 
book, which is the product of the 
author’s activities as an investment 
analyst in New York and as an instruc- 
tor in railroad finance at the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, it is the purpose to 
present a critical examination of facts 
and figures, derived from railroad re- 
ports and other publications, with a 
view to assisting in the correct judg- 








ment of railroad activities and oper- 
ating results. 
—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Essays 1n Taxation. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. 
Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Price $4.00 net.) New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 

Tue Disrrisution or Weattu. By 
John R. Commons. (Price $1.25 
net.) New York: The Macmillan Co. 

MercantiLe Crepit. By James Ed- 
ward Hagerty, Ph.D. (Price $2.00 
net.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Marureson’s AMERICAN ExcuancGe Ta- 
BLES. (Price 7s. 6d. net.) London: 
Effingham Wilson. 
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E. A. Walton, Burroughs 
Advertising Manager 


DWIN A. WALTON, for the past 

three years advertising manager of 
the Timken Companies, recently re- 
signed his position to accept the ap- 
pointment as advertising manager of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. 

This change of Mr. Walton’s carries 
with it more than the usual amount of 
interest attached to the movement of 
successful advertising men. It is a “re- 
turn engagement” for him, and it means 
all that the term implies. About three 
years ago he resigned the position of 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Burroughs, after having served in that 
capacity for some time, to assume the 
duties of advertising manager of the 
Timken Companies. While with the 
Timken people, Mr. Walton built up 
an efficient advertising department and 
is accredited with having conducted one 
of the most successful advertising cam- 
paigns in the history of the motor-car 
industry. 

Naturally quick in discovering and 
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Epwin A. Waurox 


ADVERTISING MANAGER BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


applying the point of contact in the lay- 
man’s mind, Mr. Walton has a genius 
for writing common sense, human in- 
terest copy which compels and holds the 
attention of the reader. He is a dis- 
ciple of the truth in advertising and is 
a great admirer of originality in any 
line of work. He is well known in ad- 
vertising circles, being at the present 
time a directors in the Association of 
National Advertisers. 


Ul 


TRS 


Income Tax Record 


VERY attractive Income Tax 

Record Book, suitable for the 
tabulation of all items of income, exempt 
or taxable, has been prepared by N. W. 
Halsey & Company, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco and Chicago. 
This book is now being distributed 
gratis to income taxpayers throughout 
the country. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 
BANK OF FRANCE 


HE report of the Bank of France 

| for the year 1914 shows that 

the amount of gold in hand in- 

creased more than 640,000,000 francs 

($128,000,000), bringing up the gold 

reserve at the end of the year to 4,400,- 
000,000 frances ($880,000,000). 

On December 24 last, the Bank of 
France had loaned to the Government 
3.900,000,000 frances ($780,000,000), 
and to private borrowers for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes 4,481,000,- 
000 franes ($896,200,000). The divi- 
dend rate was decreased by ten francs 
as compared with 1913. 


& 
MORATORIUM WAIVED. 


IVE of the leading French banks 

began making payments on demand 
after the first of the year, the same as 
they were doing prior to August 1. 
They renounced all benefits conferred 
by the moratorium. 


FO} ’ 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
REOPENED 


ESUMPTION of business at the 

London Stock Exchange took place 
on January 4, the Exchange having 
been closed since July 30. 


co 


DECLINE IN LONDON 
CLEARINGS 


RANSACTIONS of the London 
Clearing-House Association for 
1914 were £14,665,048,000, compared 
with £16,436,404,000 in 1913. Gains 


made during the first half of 1914 were 
more than offset by the losses of the 
second half after the breaking out of 
the war. 


& 
LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK 
‘THE general meeting of shareholders 


of this bank was held on January 
28, and the profit and loss account was 
presented for the vear ending Decem- 
ber 31. After making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts and for the 
regular yearly reduction in cost of 
premises, the net profit, including £62,- 
326 brought forward from last year, 
was £515,506. Of this £326,700 was 
applied to dividends, £100,000 as a spe- 
cial reserve for depreciation of invest- 
ments and other contingencies, and 
£88,806 was carried forward to new 
profit and loss account. 


& 


LONDON BANKING FIRMS 
MERGE 


THE amalgamation of two small, old- 
established London banking houses 
is announced—Woodhead & Company, 
navy agents and bankers, and Holt & 
Co., army agents and bankers. Both 
firms are a century old and the merger 
is another instance of the tendency of 
the old private banks to lose their orig- 
inal identity either by amalgamation or 
by absorption into larger institutions. 


& 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN BANK 


ROM the American consul at Mos- 
cow comes the following: 

“It would be possible at this time for 

American capitalists to acquire at low 
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prices shares of certain Russian con- 
cerns, oil-bearing properties, copper 
mines, and railroad concessions. For 
this purpose it would be necessary to 
organize a Russian-American bank, 
which would be of special importance 
in connection with concessions for rail- 
way construction or irrigation work. At 
the present time the exchange of goods 
between the United States and Russia 
has been largely indirect, owing partly 
to the lack of an American credit in- 
stitution in Russia to supply informa- 
tion concerning the financial position of 
customers. If a Russian-American bank 
were established now, it would probably 
play an important part after the present 
war, since it appears that Russia must 
turn to the United States for funds for 
its Government and industries, which 
Europe will then be unable to supply. 
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“The establishment of such a con- 
nection between Russia and the United 
States would, it is believed, bring about 
a certain Americanization in methods of 
attracting capital. For instance, the 
construction of railroads in Siberia and 
northern Russia could be encouraged by 
supplying the railroad companies with 
a certain amount of land, as has been 
done in the United States, which would 
result in the colonization of the districts 
traversed.” 


& 


Australasian 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


NET profits of this bank for the half 

year ended September 28 were 
£29,954, which added to the amount 
brought forward from last year gave a 
total of £44,389. The reserve fund of 
the bank is now £680,000. 


= 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


N addressing the recent half yearly 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Bank of New South Wales in Sydney, 
the chairman of the directors observed, 
says the “British Australasian,” “that 
the position of the institution was one 
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of great strength. As compared with 
the corresponding half year in 1913 
there was an increase of £2,390,000, 
approximately, in the coin and cash bal- 
ances, of which £1,600,000 was in Lon- 
don. Money, which in normal times 
would have been at short call, owing to 
the war was held in cash at the Bank 
of England, to meet requirements in 
connection with exchange business. The 
total liquid resources amounted to £21,- 
779,989 at September 30 last, an in- 
crease of £1,416,115 in the year, while 
deposits expanded by £2,720,000, and 
advances were greater by £1,820,000. 


& 
Asiatic 
POSTAL SAVINGS IN JAPAN 


CCORDING to the Statistical Bur- 

eau, the progress of postal savings 

deposits keeps pace with that of Japan’s 
population. 
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At the close of 1913 the population 
of the country was estimated at 54,843,- 
083, against 51,458,092 of the previous 
census of 1909. The annual progress 
is thus estimated at 676,800. 

For the same period postal savings 
deposits showed a similar increase. The 
number of depositors progressed from 
8,325,000 to 11,240,000. In the amount 
of deposits also there was an increase 
from $50,000,000 to $92,000,000. 

The ratio of progress for the last five 
years is 6.6 per cent. in the case of 
population. In postal savings deposits 
it is forty-three per cent. in the number 
of depositors and eighty-four per cent. 
in the amount of the deposit. The 
amount of the depositors per capita has 
increased from 1.94 yen ($0.967) to 
3.36 yen ($1.674) for the five years. 
The average amount of deposits is also 
an increase from 12 yen ($5.976) to 
15.40 yen ($7.669). 


& 


Latin-America 


PARAGUAY’S AGREEMENT WITH 
GOVERNMENT BANK. 


N agreement has been miade be- 

tween the Government and the 
Bank of the Republic of Paraguay by 
which the bank’s conversion fund of 
$1,500,000 was turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. The conversion fund was ac- 
cumulated under the law of 1908 estab- 
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G. LAWTON CHILDS & C0., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


HAVANA CUBA 


Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 


Principal Correspondents 


NEW YORK CITY: 

National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS: 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN: 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID: 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 




















lishing the bank, and providing for an 
export duty of $1 gold to be deposited 
with the bank for every hide exported 
from the country, and 10 per cent. of 
the net profits of the bank. The con- 
version of the paper in circulation was 


to take place at the rate of 10 to 1. The 
agreement deprives the bank of the ex- 
clusive right to issue paper money. 


& 


ARGENTINE FINANCES 


EPLY is made by “La Nacion” of 
Buenos Aires to a statement at- 
tributed to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to the effect that it is neces- 
sary to wait for South American finan- 
cial conditions to improve, and that 
consequently American business men 
must act with caution, helped by bank- 
ers. As to this “La Nacion” says: 


“Such preventions are unfitted for us. 
We have no deficit in our interchange. 
Our exports are considerably greater 
than our imports, and reductions caused 
by present circumstances do not affect 
the commercial solvency of our repub- 
lie.” 

In regard to Lloyd George’s state- 
ment in the British Parliament that 
Argentina owes England £400,000,000, 
“La Nacion” says: 


“Really we do not owe England $2.- 
000,000,000, because such a sum, though 
invested here, is the property of the 


shareholders. What we positively owe 
is the income, which ascends to 80,000,- 
000 pesos annually. They have not sold 
that capital, but lent it to us. To say 
we owe it is an error, as it would be 
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an error for a man who rents a house 
to believe he owes the value of the house 
to the proprietor.” 


& 


AMERICAN BANKS 
VENEZUELA 


IN 


HE American Minister writes from 

Caracas, Venezuela, that branches 
of American banks would be welcomed 
there, as present banking facilities are 
negligible. He expresses the belief that 
the establishment of branches of Ameri- 
can banks in Venezuela would quickly. 
secure and retain the trade of that 
country. 


cS 
NEW COSTA RICAN BANK 


HE International Bank of Costa 

Rica (Banco Internacional de 
Costa Rica) was founded under the pro- 
visions of Executive Decree No. 16 of 
October 9, 1914, and began business 
on November 3, 1914. It is a Govern- 
ment bank of issue with a capital of 
2,000,000 colones ($930,000), consist- 
ing of Costa Rican Treasury bonds, 
which are guaranteed by the surplus of 
customs receipts and income of National 
Liquor Factory not already hypothe- 
cated for the service of the foreign debt. 
Besides the capital represented by the 
aforementioned bonds, there are £332,- 
800 ($1,619,571) of refunding bonds 
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deposited in the National City Bank 
of New York to the order of the new 
bank. This is an emergency bank es- 
tablished to meet the exigencies of the 
financial crisis caused by disturbed con- 
ditions in Europe and is to be liquidated 
one year after declaration of peace. The 
new bank has been well received, and its 
operations show encouraging prospects. 


& 


ARGENTINE LOAN 


AN Argentine loan for $15,000,000 

(American currency) was nego- 
tiated last month by a syndicate of 
bankers composed of National City 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., and Harris, 
Forbes & Co., New York; Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, and Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Mellon National 
Bank and Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
and First National Bank, Boston. 

This loan, which is in the form of six 
per cent. $1,000 coupon notes, is exempt 
from all Argentine taxes, and the inter- 
est and principal are payable in United 
States gold at the National City Bank, 
New York. The following particulars 
accompanied the announcement of the 
loan: 

These notes are issued under author- 
ity of Law No. 9,468 of January 16, 
1914, and are the direct general obliga- 
tion of the Argentine Government, 
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whose faith and credit are pledged for 
the prompt payment of the principal 
and semi-annual interest as they sev- 
erally fall due. There will be embodied 
in the text of each note the following 
agreement: 

“The Government of the Argentine 
Nation covenants that during the life 
of this loan no more favorable condi- 
tions as to security will be given any 
other loan of the Government of the 
Argentine Nation without equally se- 
curing this loan both as to principal and 
interest.” 

Only one issue of Argentine Govern- 
ment bonds has a specific lien upon im- 
port duties. The total interest and 
sinking fund charges on this issue 
amounted to only $2,453,230 in 1913, 
or less than three per cent. of the total 
($84,540,316) import duties. 

The total external and internal fund- 
ed debt of the Argentine on December 
31, 1913, was $525,493,137. The 
amortization payments for 1913 
amounted to $9,793,171, and the in- 
terest to $24,640,515, a total of $34,- 
433,686 for the service of the debt. As 
the national revenues in that year ag- 
gregated $148,266,329, the interest 
charges consumed but 16 2-3 per cent. 
and the total debt service only 23.3 per 
cent. of the total revenues. 

The population of the Argentine on 
December 31, 1913, according to official 
estimate, amounted to 7,704,396. The 
preliminary indications from the cen- 
sus taken in June, 1914, are that this 
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estimate was too low and that the pres 
ent population of Argentine is over 
9,000,000. Buenos Aires, the capital o: 
the Republic, with a population, a. 
shown by the 1914 Census, of 1,560,163. 
is the fourth largest city in North and 
South America. The area of the Argen- 
tine comprises 738,000,000 acres. Su 
perimposed upon the United States it 
would cover the entire region east of 
the Mississippi River plus the State of 
Texas. 


& 


VENEZUELA 


EMAND for better banking facil- 

ities is made in a recent report 
from the American Minister to Vene- 
zuela. His report states that, as a con- 
sequence of the war in Europe, Vene- 
zuelan merchants and exporters can no 
longer draw upon correspondents in 
London, Paris, Hamburg, etc., upon ex- 
ports of merchandise. They are con- 
vinced that the situation can be relieved 
only in case local exporters can obtain 
in the United States the financial accom- 
modation that they have heretofore ob- 
tained in Europe. 

“This relief,’ says Mr. McGoodwin, 
“would be afforded if’ banking interests 
in New York would extend to reputable 
commission houses in that city facilities 
for rediscount of drafts made upon them 
by exporters here, such drafts being at 
thirty to sixty days’ sight, with bill of 
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lading attached for sixty to eighty per 
cent. of the value of simultaneous ship- 
ments of coffee, cacao, hides, ete. In 
the opinion of the persons consulted the 
aggregate amount of such credit exten- 
sion would probably not exceed $1,000,- 
000 at any time; and, allowing for the 
most unfavorable and improbable mar- 
ket conditions, it would not exceed $3,- 
000,000. The rate proposed is 6 per 
cent. 

“The conditions that restrict Vene- 
zuela’s exports to Europe must, in like 
manner, limit her purchasing power in 
European markets. Merchants here 
must, therefore, procure the larger part 
of those foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods of which the country is in con- 
stant need from the United States. 
There should thus be stimulated a large- 
ly increased reciprocal trade.” 


& 


EXTENSION OF PARAGUAY’S 
MORATORIUM. 


HE Paraguayan Congress has ex- 
tended the moratorium until 
August 31, 1915, for obligations without 
date of payment or falling due before 
August 14, 1914; and until 290 days 
after the date of their maturity, for ob- 
ligations falling due between August 14, 
1914, and May 31, 1915. 

In his message, transmitting the proj- 
ect of law to the National Congress, 
the President states that the circum- 
stances (attributed to the present war) 
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that made necessary the law (morator- 
ium) of August 2 still exist and de- 
mand the protection provided in the 
project of law. 

he following exceptions are made to 
the operation of the moratorium: Obli- 
gations contracted after the promulga- 
tion of the law; obligations arising from 
bank deposite made after August 14, 
1914; obligations arising from nonin- 
terest-bearing deposits; earned interest 
from July 1, 1914; wages and salaries. 
The moratorium does not affect the right 
to present bills of exchange or their ac- 
ceptance, nor the formality of legal pro- 
cedure established to preserve the valid- 
ity of the document. A creditor may 
demand payment of an obligation in gold 
or foreign money, the same as if the 
moratorium did not exist, by converting 
his claim into legal paper money at the 
official rate fixed for the collection of 
fiscal dues. 


@ 
Cuba 


TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA 


OR the year 1914, the Trust Com- 

pany of Cuba, Havana, made a net 
profit of $91,684—over eighteen per 
cent. After the usual dividend at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum was 
paid, $50,000 was transferred to sur- 
plus, making the total $250,000, or 
fifty per cent. of capital, and the bal- 
ance was carried over in profit account. 
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Prohibition in the Pacific Northwest 





O States in the Pacific Northwest, 

Oregon and Washington, have 
pas | State-wide prohibition laws. 
Th: >f course is not equivalent to pro- 
hib’ on itself, as human experience has 
lon. -nown. Unless there is a sustain- 
ing nd not-to-be-trifled-with public 
op ' back of them, these are the 


easiest of all laws to be nullified through 
non-enforcement. A prohibition which 
does not prohibit is a spectacle familiar 
in many States, but we believe the rule 
is the other way in women suffrage 
States, as it can be depended upon that 
the women will stand no nonsense in 
this matter and those once elected to 
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enforce such a law, who do not do so, 
will not get another chance. This is 
understood to be the rule in Idaho, 
which is another Pacific Northwest 
State rapidly passing from successful 
local option to State-wide prohibition. 

Suppose in these States there be 
achieved a prohibition which prohibits ; 
will it be disastrous, or even detrimen- 
tal, from a business standpoint? A few 
people think the former, a great many 
people think the latter. And a great 
many also there are who voted for 
prohibition as a warning to the liquor 
interests, but who now think the change 
is coming too soon, as a matter of eco- 
nomic right. 

It is a matter of some interest, how- 
ever, to see how the banking interests 
are now adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions. “I talked ‘wet’ before 
the election,” we heard a prominent 
banker say recently; “now I am talking 
‘dry.’ This change is widespread and 
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very noticeable. It is now being denied 
on all sides by business men who voted 
against prohibition that any business 
injury arising from it will be general. 
From a personal investigation of the 
matter we have found that bankers, al- 
most without exception, who have tried 
both, prefer to do business in a “dry” 
community. People under such condi- 
tions come so much nearer doing what 
they agree to do. It is easy to sell a 
drunken man more than he ought to buy 
and more than he can pay for. The net 
return to business in a “dry’’ community 
is probably about the same as it is in a 
“‘wet,” but with far less work and wor- 
ry. And the Lord knows that bankers 
have enough worry in matters against 
which no foresight can provide remedy 
or mitigation. Every cloud has a silver 
lining, and if we mistake not, prohibi- 
tion, which has looked dark to so many, 
is lighting up with streaks of hope for 
better days.—Pacific Banker. 


my 


Websters’ New International Dictionary 


HE publishers of this standard 

work now style it “a new crea- 
tion from cover to cover,’ and state 
that the general information in the vol- 
ume is practically doubled. An im- 
portant feature is the divided page, the 
more important words being placed 
above and those of less importance be- 
low. This will undoubtedly prove popu- 
lar, for it saves time in looking up 
words most commonly used. 

In all branches the work of recon- 
struction has been radical and com- 
prehensive. The synonyms are entirely 
a new work, in extent and character dis- 
tinctly superior to the old. The etymol- 
ogies have been revised throughout, and 
in many directions represent original 
work of special value. In spelling and 
pronunciation the best usage is recorded, 
and deviations therefrom are also re- 
corded, and even the existence of slang 
is recognized, since words of this char- 


acter, through long usage, frequently 
gain entrance into respectable vocabu- 
laries. 

The present volume contains about 
2,700 pages and about 6,000 illustra- 
tions. The “India Paper Edition” is 
one-half the thickness and weight of 
the regular edition. 

While “Webster’s New International 
Dictionary” is presented as a really new 
dictionary of the English language, it 
has been developed by Messrs. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., dur- 
ing the time from 1843 to the present. 
In this volume scholarly perfection and 
genuine utility have been the aim. The 
old-time appeal of Webster’s publishers 
to the public has been, “Get the Best,” 
and in preparing this new edition they 
have impressed upon themselves and 
their associates the injunction, “Make 
the Best.” 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


On January 27 the complete retire- 
ment of the $144,000,000 of emergency 
currency was effected. 


The Guaranty Trust Company in 
its statement of December 24, issued in 
response to the call of the State Super- 
intendent of Banks, showed total de- 
posits of more than $211,000,000, as 


compared with $149,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 1913—a gain of more than $61,- 
000.090 in the twelve months. The 


total resources of this company are now 
in excess of $265,000,000. 


—Albert H Wiggin, president of the 
Chase National Bank, and chairman of 
the “gold fund committee,” sent out a 
letter to subscribers to the gold fund on 
January 27, which contained this state- 
ment: 

“The gold fund committee, believing 
that conditions are such that it is no 
longer necessary to continue the fund, 
has decided to make no further calls 
upon the contributors and to release 
contributors from the balance of their 
subscriptions. The cash on hand from 
proceeds of exchange sold and the un- 
sold gold already paid in to the com- 
mittee will be returned. The commit- 
tee desires to express its appreciation 
and thanks for the co-operation of the 
contributors in rendering a distinct pub- 
lic service.” 

It will be recalled that this gold fund 
was subscribed some time ago by the 
bankers of the country to meet the ab- 
normal conditions then existing in the 
foreign exchange situation. These con- 
ditions having gradually improved in the 
course of trade, the necessity for this 
expedient no longer exists. 


—Beverly D. Harris, vice-president 
of the South Texas National Bank of 
Houston, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of this 
city. 

Mr. Harris is widely known through 
the South as a banker. He was former- 
ly connected with the National City 
Bank of Dallas. 


Ernest H. Cook has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Union Trust 
Company’s Plaza Branch. Mr. Cook 
was for ten years assistant cashier of 
the Plaza Bank up to the time of its 
acquisition by the Union Trust Com- 
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pany, when he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Plaza Branch. 


—J. T. Monahan, manager of the 
New York agency of the National Bank 
of Cuba, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Cuban Tel- 
ephone Company. 


—Hugh S. McClure and Walter B. 
Tallman, who have been connected with 
the American Exchange National Bank 
for a number of years, are new assist- 
ant cashiers of that bank. 


—Charles D. Smith and Wm. P. 
Holly are new assistant cashiers of the 
Chase National Bank. Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the bank since 
1892 and Mr. Holly since 1901. 


—On January 21 the East River 
National Bank celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary as a national bank. It 
was founded as a State bank in Sep- 
tember, 1852, and became a national 
bank on January 21, 1865. 


-—The Metropolitan Trust Company 
has elected two new directors to fill 
vacancies on the board. Herbert Par- 
sons, of Parsons, Closson & McIlvaine, 
was chosen to fill the place made va- 
cant by the recent death of his father, 
John E. Parsons. Harold I. Pratt, of 
Chas. Pratt & Company, 26 Broadway, 
was the additional director elected. 


Mr. Parsons represented the Thi: 
teenth New York City district in th 
59th, 60th, and 61st Congresses. H: 
was president of the New York County 
Republican Committee during the years 
1905-1909 inclusive. He was formerly 
prominent in the National Guard, where 
he served as Judge Advocate. He is 
president of the Greenwich House Set- 
tlement and is interested in various 
charitable institutions. 

Mr. Pratt is interested either as di- 
rector or officer in the following: 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, The Thrift, Union 
Mortgage Company, Chelsea Fibre 
Mills, Self-Winding Clock Company, 
Morris Building Company, and Paint 
Creek Coal and Land Company. He 
is president of the Brooklyn Hospital 
and a trustee of the Pratt Institute. 


—E. V. Connolley, formerly cashier 
of the Commercial National Bank, 
Long Island City; J. E. Provine, Will- 
iam E. Douglas and H. L. Sparks are 
new assistant cashiers of the National 
Park Bank. 


—Professor William M. Campbell, 
of New York University, is the new 
president of the American Savings 
Bank. 


John W. Peddie has been elected 
an assistant cashier of the Garfield 
National Bank. 


—Directors of the Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance and Trust Company and the 
Home Trust Company have agreed to 
a merger, the title of the first-named 
institution to be retained. 


—Edward R. Carhart, former presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Battery Park National Bank. 


—Announcement is made of the ex 
piration by limitation of the co-partner- 
ship of Fisk & Robinson, dealers in 
investment securities, and the retire 
ment of Harvey E. Fisk. The busi 
ness will be continued at the offices 0! 








Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete for a bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small ban 
time and add to it as its growth demands. 

If you are interested in the best method of filing Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, Documents, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
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We carry in stock for immediate shipment a la 
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the old firm, No. 26 Exchange Place, 
under the firm name of Robinson & 
Co.—the members being George H. 


Robinson and Thomas G. Cook, the — 


former partners, and J. Stanley- 
Brown, who has been associated with 
them for many years. 

Mr. Robinson’s entire business ca- 
reer has been in ‘“‘the Street.” Through 
his personal management of the financ- 
ing of large issues of corporate, Gov- 


ernment, State and municipal issues, 


he is widely known in the financial dis- 
trict. 
Mr. 
graduation from the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1901, became actively in- 
terested in the investment side of bank- 
ing and has followed that career unin- 


Cook, immediately upon his 


terruptedly ever since. His first con- 
nection with Fisk & Robinson was in 
19014, and he became a partner in that 
firm in 1910. 

Mr. Stanley-Brown has been associ- 
ated with the other members of the firm 
since 1905. He has had a varied and 
wide experience in fields having a di- 
rect relationship to the investment 
business. He received a_ technical 
traning in the Scientific Department 
of Yale; held the position of private 

tary to President Garfield; was 
‘presentative of D. O. Mills in his 
san fur-seal interests; occupied a 
lential relation to the late E. H. 
iman during three years of the 
intense railroad and _ industrial 
‘ntration known to the United 
and has been connected with 
anagement of enterprises of this 


character, and for a number of years a 
student of banking and economics. 


—H. D. Robbins, since 1905 with 
N. W. Halsey & Co., announces his 
resignation from that organization to 
engage in the investment security busi- 
ness under his own name, with offices at 
43 Exchange Place. Mr. Robbins offers 
to clients his personal services in se- 
lecting the securities best adapted to 
their specific investment requirements. 


H. D. Rossins 
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He began his business career with 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, and later became associated 
in a confidential capacity with the late 
Frank H. Cooper, of Chicago, remain- 
ing with him until his death, in 1904. 
A few months later Mr. Robbins en- 
tered the employ of N. W. Halsey & 
Co. 

Mr. Robbins has been prominently 
identified with the movement to educate 
the public as to the principles of sound 


investment and the character of serv- 
ices offered by reputable houses, and 
has also been prominently identified 
with the movement to eliminate dis- 
honest advertising from the public 
prints, particularly with respect to of- 
ferings of securities. 


—George G. Milne, Jr., of the trust 
department of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, has conceived the idea of a 
“travelling library” for banks and 
trust companies. This scheme of cir- 
culating books is one of the privileges 
of the New York Public Library and 
under the arrangement several books 
on given subjects are secured for a 
stated time. The introduction of the 


plan in the Lincoln Trust Company 


met with a hearty reception which has 
enabled all members of the official and 
clerical staff to secure for reading or 
study a larger selection of books than 
would be possible or practicable to pur- 
chase for one’s permanent library. 


—The Bankers Club of America has 
been organized and will have quarters 
on the top floor of the New Equitable 
Building. A. B. Hepburn, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank, is president. Members 
are to be received from banks in all 
parts of the country. 


—A merger of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company has been effected with 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH 


OF THE 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


American Peal Gstate (ompany 





FOUNDED 1888 


General Offices, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Condensed Balance Sheet at close of business, 


December 31st, 1914 


ASSETS 


Real Estate—Land and Buildings 
Less ; Total Mortgages Thereon 
Net Valuation of Real Estate Owned 
Mortgages Owned : 
Securities of Other Companies . 
Leasehvid Property in New York City 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
Accounts and Bills Receivable aud Intesest Recsty able, due 
and accrued ‘ 
All other Assets, Accruals, etc. 


Total . 


$1,659,362 40 
220,000 00 


LIABILITIES 


6 per cent. Coupon Bonds and Certificates—Fully Paid 

6 per cent. Accumulative Bonds and Certificates—Instal- 
ments paid in and Interest accrued thereon 

Accounts Payable and Reserves for final payments on 
Building Contracts 

Interests on Mort gages—Accrued but not due 

Interest on fully paid Bonds. etc., Accrued but not aus 

All other Liabilities—Accruals, etc. 


$1,803, 100.00 
147,200 00 
1,610,655,41 


Capital Stock—7 per cent. Preferred Stock 
Common 8tock 
Surplus 


Total . 


$26,907,763 90 
11,710 960.00 
$16, 196,803,90 


1,899 352 40 
327 947.75 


201,278.26 
96,318 62 
"$17, 721, 700 83 83 


$8,362,394 24 
5,329,730 73 


51,981 66 
166,452.10 
196,764 77 

64,622.03 


$14,160 845.42 


3.660,855 41 
$17,721, 700.83 


Detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Public Accountants 


will be mailed upon request 


DIRECTORS 


EDWARD B. BOYNTON, President 
AUSTIN L. BABCOCK,, Vice.Pres. & Sec’y 
FRANCIS H. SISSON GEORGE HOWE 


CLAREXCE S. SHUMWAY 


WILLIAM B. HINCKLEY, 
RICHAKD T. LINGLEY, Treasurer 
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the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank. The two branches heretofore 
maintained by the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company were taken over by the 
Century Bank, which has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $600,000. 


—Bert L. Haskins, N. P. Gatling 
and Frank V. Baldwin are new vice- 
presidents of the Chatham and Phenix 
National. 


& 


Philadelphia 


—To succeed Frank M. Hardt, re- 
signed, Charles A. McIlhenny has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Northern Liberties. 


—This year’s annual dinner of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank com- 
memorated the fifty-sixth year of the 
bank’s organization and its fiftieth year 
as a national bank. 


—H. J. Keeser has been promoted 
from the cashiership to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, and W. S. Maddox, assistant 
cashier, was also elected a vice-pres- 
idert. Horace Fortescue, heretofore 
assistant cashier, succeeds Mr. Keeser 
as cashier. 


& 
Pittsburgh 


—Hon. Philander C. Knox, former 
Secretary of State, and Thomas Mor- 
rison are new directors of the Mellon 
National Bank. 


E. H. Jennings succeeds R. J. 
Davidson as president of the Columbia 
National Bank. 


& 


—During the last year the National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Long 
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Island, N. Y., charged off $1,400 on 
account of furniture and fixtures, and 
now has office equipment costing about 
44,000, which is off the books. 

The elimination of these fixed re- 
sources from the balance-sheet is re- 
garded as proper, because they are not 
a liquid asset, and also because a re- 
duction in taxation is effected. 

The number of this bank’s depositors 
has been substantially increased in the 
past year. 


—Rather an unusual dividend—375 
per cent.—was declared a short time 
ago to stockholders of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

It was also decided at the directors’ 
meeting, at which the dividend was de- 
termined on, to give a special bonus to 
the employes of ten per cent. of their 
vearly salaries. 

President McCarter explained that 
the trust company was able to declare 
this large dividend because of the sale 
of the stock held in the Prudential In- 
surance Company, which has been mu- 
tualized. The Fidelity Trust Company 
received $9,096,000 in the settlement 
made under the appraisal value of the 
Prudential by the commission ap- 
pointed by Chancellor Walker. 

If this money had merely been held 
by the trust company, Mr. McCarter 
said, it would have brought the capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits up to 
nearly $13,000,000. It was decided 
that this would be “uneconomic” and 
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entail unnecessary taxation and require 
extraordinary labor to make it produce 
a proper proportion of profit. 


—Officials of the First National 
Bank, Bordentown, N. J., received the 
bank’s friends in the new building, on 
January 12. Each guest was served 
with refreshments and presented with 
a carnation. 

The First National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1908 and since that time 
has steadily progressed and now its 
resources are nearly $600,000. _Its 
flourishing condition is well indicated 
by this fine new home. 


A semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent. on its capital stock was de- 
clared by the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of Cooperstown, 
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The 

Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 
OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
@, H. GREEN WOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashie 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 





N. Y., January 30, payable February 
1. This is the eighty-eighth dividend 
declaration made by this prosperous 
institution making total dividends paid 
of $412,250.00. The business of the 
bank is now in greater volume with 
earnings larger than ever before. 


—Seymour H. Knox has become 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Bankers Trust Company of Buffalo, 
this being a newly created office. 
Louis H. Gethoefer was re-elected pres- 
ident; R. J. H. Hutton, secretary, and 
B. D. Folwell, treasurer. Walter P. 
Cooke was elected vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Knox. 


—As shown by the compilation of 
the York, Pa., “Dispatch,” the sum of 
money placed on deposit in the banks 
of York county during the year 1914 
was, in round numbers, $1,250,000 in 
excess of aggregate deposits for the 
year 1913. 

The “Dispatch” makes this comment 
on the growth of banking deposits and 
resources in its city and vicinity: 

For the year that has just passed 
the deposits in the forty-one national 
and state banks of York city and York 
county reached the grand total of $22,- 
146,015. The presentation at this time 
last year for the twelve months preced- 
ing showed such deposits to have been 
$20,896,000. On this day last year it 
was pointed out that the amount of 
money the people of this neighborhood 
had been holding in bank broke all 
records. Now it is to be recorded that 
a new altitude of savings, interest and 
check accumulations in the financial 
institutions of the country has been 
achieved. A million and a quarter 
gained is little short of stupendous. 

In 1913 the people of York county 
had on deposit $1,139,000 more than in 
1912 and $2,932,000 more than in 1911. 

This gain has been made in spite of 
the low prices of stocks and bonds, 
which, no doubt, caused the with- 
drawal and investment of considerable 
sums of money, as well as a condition 
of depressed business generally in the 
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city. In the matter of deposits at in- 
terest York city banks hold a total of 
46,884,812 in such funds, and a total of 
414,683,912 is at present in the aggre- 
gated banks of city and county. 

The gain in bank deposits has not 
been confined to the city, as the insti- 
tutions in the county outside of York 
show a great increase in deposits. All 
the banks outside the city in 1914 had 
total deposits of $10,806,690, against 
$10,570,000 in 1913, a gain of $236,690 
for the year. As interesting and im- 
posing as is a statement of the amount 
of money deposited in the local banks, 
an exhibition of the magnitude of the 
banking industry is better shown by 
a publication of the aggregated bank 
footings for the year and comparison 
with the recent past bank footings at 
the close of 1914, for all banks of the 
city and county, show an aggregate of 
$31,908,509, against $31,024,000 in 
1913, a gain of $884,509. In 1912 the 
footings aggregated $29,770,163. In 
the city of York the bank footings in 
1914 aggregated $17,080,211, against 
$16,588,500 in 1913, an increase of 
$491,711. 

These figures, showing such mag- 
nificent and substantial increases in 
the material welfare of the people of 
York county, are revealed in a com- 
pilation of banking statistics made es- 
pecially for The Dispatch and printed 
herewith. The compilation is based 
on official bank statements as per calls 
from the national and state govern- 
ments in October and November last. 

The banks of York county carry de- 
posits aggregating $11,339,323, against 
$10,326,000 in 1913, a gain of $1,013,- 
328 for the year. 


-This tribute is paid to Mr. J. M. 
Dreisbach, president of the Mauch 
Chunk (Pa.) Trust Company by the 
Mauch Chunk “Daily Times” of Jan- 
uary 4: 

“To-day is the 68th birthday anni- 
versary of J. M. Dreisbach, president 
of the Mauch Chunk Trust Company. 
Many of his friends and neighbors and 
patrons of the trust company called to 
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extend felicitations on his natal day. 
Other mute, but practical manifesta- 
tions of respect and admiration were 
expressed in sweet scented flowers 
which bedecked his desk. Few citizens 
of Mauch Chunk stand in higher esti- 
mation than Mr. Dreisbach. He is re- 
garded as a model citizen, one who 
always has the material progress of the 
town at heart along safe, conservative 
lines. In business circles he is es- 
teemed for his sterling character, his 
sound business methods and inflexible 
integrity. His judgment is often 
sought by men high in the world of 
commerce and finance, thus attesting to 
his ripe, experienced and practical 
knowledge of such affairs so essential 
to the success of men and affairs. Many 
men prominent and otherwise owe much 
to his sage advice and attribute their 
success in a fair measure to his kindly, 
fatherly admonishment. It has been a 
pleasure to him to aid all who have 
sought his advice and they always 
found him cheerful in imparting it. 
Life hangs heavy upon the man holding 
such a responsible position, but with 
him it was a pleasure and not a task, 
and in the performance of his duties 
he was unalterably cordial and pains- 
takingly accommodating. His fidelity 
to trust has had immeasurable to do 
with the remarkable growth and suc- 
cess of the Mauch Chunk Trust Com- 
pany, so ably, judiciously and conserva- 
tively administered by him, making it 
one of the largest, safest and most re- 
liable banking institutions in the state. 

“Nothing is more important or so 
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gratifying to his friends and the public 
than the fact that he has been restored 
to good health. A few years ago he 
suffered a physical break down that 
threatened the end of his useful and 
exemplary career, but thanks to a life 
faultlessly led combined with modern 
medical science he was enabled to 
withstand the trying siege, and grad- 
ually recover his former good health. 
“On this his natal day, there is but 
one fervent wish—that he may long 
enjoy his good health, continue his 
labors and serve as an inspiring ex- 
ample to those who would emulate the 
life of a successful man and enjoy the 
fruits of general public esteem, confi- 
dence and trust that accompany it.” 


& 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—Frederick Ayer, Jr., Carl P. Den- 
nett, Levi H. Greenwood, Charles P. 
Hall and Everett Morse are new di 
rectors of the First National Bank. 
Olaf Olsen, who has been assistant 
cashier for several years, was elected a 
vice-president at the recent annua! 
meeting. 


—Benjamin Joy, cashier of the Na 
tional Shawmut Bank, has been elected 
to the vice-presidency. John Joyce and 
J. Franklin McElwain are additional! 
directors. 


—Frederick W. Allen recently re- 
signed from the vice-presidency of the 
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Mechanies and Metals’ National Bank, 
New York, to enter the firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. 


& 


-Thos. H. West, Jr., vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
became vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, at 
Providence, R. I., January 15. He 
had been with the St. Louis institution 
since 1908. : 

Early in May the new quarters of 
the Lawrence, Mass., Trust Company 
will be completed and occupied by the 
company. 


—At a largely attended meeting of 
officials of Connecticut State banks and 
trust companies, held at New Haven, 
January 20, a new organization was 
formed which will be known as the 
Connecticut Trust and State Bankers’ 
Association. Its object will be to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of the 
State banks and trust companies, par- 
ticularly in those matters that are 
likely to affect them by the operation 
of the new Federal Reserve Act. About 
fifty attended, nearly all being presi- 
dents of banks or trust companies or 
holding some responsible office in such. 

The officers elected were: President, 
M. H. Whaples, president Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
Hartford; vice-president, W. P. Bryan, 
secretary Colonial Trust Company, 
Waterbury; secretary, C. S. Boise, 
treasurer Seymour Trust Company, 
Seymour, and treasurer, W. Atwood, 
president New Britain Trust Company, 
New Britain. 


~The preliminary arrangements are 
being made by President Prince and 
Secretary Hoyt of the Connecticut 
Bay sers’ Association for a big meeting 
of bonkers from all over New England 
son) time in June. For several years 
the “onnecticut bankers have gone to 
Ea.'-rn Point every June and held 
their annual conventions at The Gris- 
wold. and the plan has been highly 


satis actory to the members of the as- 


Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking—Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance—Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. 8S. McCornick, 
President 
Arthur H. Lund, 


Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 
F. M. Michelsen. 
Cashier 
Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of coilec- 
tions throughout this in- 


ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 








sociation. This year it is planned to 
have a joint meeting of the bankers’ 
associations of the six New England 
States at the same place. The tentative 
dates are June 18, 19 and 20, depend- 
ing somewhat on the Yale-Harvard 
boat race. The members of the various 
associations would meet separately for 
their business sessions, and there would 
be a banquet one evening and a dance 
on the following evening, in which all 
would participate, and on Saturday 
morning there would be a joint session 
of the delegates from all the States. 
That afternoon would be given over to 
entertainment and sight-seeing, with 
Sunday to further enjoy the delights 
of Long Island Sound and New Lon- 
don harbor or return home. The idea 
is meeting with much favor and present 
indications are that there will be a 
larger gathering of bankers in New 
London next June than ever appeared 
in the State before. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the “Gateway of the South” | 


| Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, | 
/ we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
| South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- {ff 
| ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


i Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
i] these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
i stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
| Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


WM. H. PALMER, President 





JOHN 8. ELLETT, Vice.President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 











| 
National State and Gity Bank 
| 
| 





WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 








SOUTHERN STATES 


—John H. Trichel, cashier and di- 
rector of the Continental Bank and 
Trust Company, Shreveport, La., from 
the time of its organization, became a 
director and active vice-president of 
the American National Bank of 
Shreveport, on January 1. Prior to 
locating in Shreveport, about eight 
years ago, Mr. Trichel had been cashier 
of the Exchange Bank of Natchitoches, 
La. 


—A consolidation of the City Na- 
tional Bank and the National Exchange 
Bank, under the title of the latter, has 
been effected at Roanoke, Va. This 
gives the National Exchange Bank a 
capital of $500,000, $500,000 surplus 
and $200,000 undivided profits. 


—To fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of B. D. Harris from the 
first vice-presidency of the South Texas 
National Bank of Houston, J. A. Pon- 


er 
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drom, formerly vice-president of the 
Texarkana National Bank, was elected 
first vice-president and director.  S. 
M. McAshan was elected a director 
and was promoted to the position of 
vice-president and cashier. George 
Ellis, Jr., was elected an additional 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Harris, who becomes a vice-pres- 
ident of the National City Bank of 
New York, remains a director of the 
South Texas National Bank. 


—James A. Gregg, Jr., heretofore 
assistant treasurer of the Wachovia 
Loan and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., was recently elected 
treasurer, and A. H. Eller, formerly 
trust officer, was elected secretary and 
trust officer. 

& 


Baltimore 


—aAn absorption of the Howard Na- 
tional Bank by the National Exchange 
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Agencies 


Write our Trust Department when- 
ever the service of a reliable and 
efficient agent can save you risk, 
time and money in St. Louis, the 
south or the west. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over ‘ ‘ 


$8,000,000 














Bank was effected on January 18. The 
capital of the National Exchange Bank 
will be increased from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 and the surplus to $850,000. 


—Herbert H. Owens is a new vice- 
president of the Drovers and Mechan- 
ic’s National Bank. 


& 


-—George H. Keese, assistant cashier 
of the Richmond Federal Reserve 
Bank, has been appointed secretary to 
the board of directors of the bank. 


—At the annual meeting of the At- 
lanta Clearing House Association, John 
K. Ottley, vice-president of the Fourth 
National Bank, was elected president 
of the association, to succeed Col. 
Robert J. Lowry, president for the 
past six years. 

Resolutions of appreciation for the 
service rendered the clearing-house by 
Col. Lowry were adopted. He was 
one of the members when the organiza- 
tion was formed in 1891. 

During the year 1914 the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
paid dividends at the rate of 17% per 
cent., or a total of $87,500. 


On December fifth-.officers and di- 
rectors of the Bank of Clinch Valley, 
Tazewell, Va., and other guests par- 
took of a dinner in commemoration of 
the hank’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Henry Preston, who has been cashier 
of the bank since its organization, re- 
ceived congratulatory resolutions from 
the board of directors, and also a suit- 
ably engraved silver loving-cup. 

This bank in twenty-five years has 
never lost a dollar on any of its 
loans. 


—John T. Scott, who began his work 
as a banker with the First National 
Bank, of Houston, Tex., January 1, 
1893, starting as bookkeeper, was 
elected president of that institution on 





Joun T. Scorr 


PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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January 12 last. He was cashier of 
the bank for some time, and was elected 
vice-president about eight years ago. 

Mr. Scott is a native of Missis- 
sippi, but has lived at Houston since 
the age of seventeen. Besides being 
president of the First National Bank, 
he is president of the Houston Clear- 
ing-House Association. 





F. M. Law 


VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


F. M. Law has been elected vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Houston, succeeding Oscar Wells, 
who was made Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Dallas. Mr. Law 
began his banking work in 1897 as a 
bookkeeper in the First National Bank, 
Bryan, Tex., his native town, and was 
made assistant cashier in 1905. Three 
years later he became cashier of the 
Park Bank and Trust Company, Beau- 
mont, Tex., which place he retained 
until 1910, when he was elected cashier 
of the First National Bank of Beau- 
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mont. From this position he went to 
the vice-presidency of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—As indicated in last month’s Mac- 
AziNE, Arthur Reynolds, president of 
the Des Moines National Bank, was 
elected vice-president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank 
at the recent annual meeting. 

Mr. Reynolds has been for many 
years prominently identified with the 
work of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and has occupied many im- 
portant offices in that organization, in- 
cluding the presidency. His brother, 
George M. Reynolds, is president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, and has also been officially 
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VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER Al 
NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
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FIRST 


NATIONAL 


Capital - $2,500,000 fends 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


Surplus and Profits - $1,900,000 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





Deposits, $33,000,000 





Collections a Specialty 

















Lee A. Kine 


AUDITOR NATIONAL CITY BANK, CHICAGO 


honored by the highest office within 
the vift of the American Bankers’ 
Assovci:tion. 

Tl coming of Mr. Arthur Reynolds 
to th: “ontinental and Commercial Na- 
tiona! Sank is in pursuance of a plan 
long .»tertained, but which has been 
post), ved until Mr. Reynolds felt that 
he ce.'4 relinquish the active charge of 
the s Moines National Bank into 
other © inds. 

Th “ontinental and Commercial Na- 


tional Bank ranks among the greatest 
banks of the United States, and the 
Messrs. Reynolds are as well known 
and as well respected and liked as any 
bankers in the country. 


—At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional City Bank, January 12, the offi- 
cers of the bank were re-elected. Lee 
A. King was elected auditor and R. B. 
Fuessle assistant cashier. 

Mr. King advanced through the book- 





R. B. Fvessie 


ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL CITY BANK, 
CHICAGO 
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keeping department to the position of 
chief clerk, and Mr. Fuessle worked 
up to his present office from the paying 
teller’s department, and later the credit 
department, of which he was at the head 
when promoted to be assistant cashier. 


Aveust Buu 
RETIRING VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST 


BANK, CHICAGO 


NATIONAL 


— August Blum, long vice-president of 


the First National Bank, and who has 
been in banking more than forty years, 
retired from official banking duties on 
Janiary 1. He was an authority on 
foreign exchange and credits, and had 
a sound knowledge of economic and 
banking principles. He expects to de- 
vote a considerable time to travel here- 
after. 


-When a man under two score is 
elected vice-president of an old-estab- 
lished financial institution of the fore- 
most rank, one of two things is cer- 
tain; he is either a heavy stockholder 
or one to whom circumstances and op- 
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portunity have served only to emphia- 
size character and ability. In the lat- 
ter class is John F. Hagey, elected 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago at the meeting of the 
board of directors, January 12, 1915. 

Mr. Hagey entered the employ of 
the bank in December, 1901, having 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Law the preceding year, and continued 
in the legal department, becoming an 
officer of the bank, with the title of 
assistant attorney, in 1909. The fol- 
lowing year brought the marked change 
in the career of Mr. Hagey, for it was 
then that he gave up the profession of 
the law for that of banking, being 
elected assistant cashier. In the First 
National’s official organization the ac- 


Joun F. Hacey 


VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
counts of banks and bankers are han- 
dled exclusively in one group, known 
as “Division F”, and in this division 
Mr. Hagey assumed his new position 
under vice-president August Blum, 
whom he now succeeds. 











CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


W. E. WARD, Vice-President 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleveland, O. 


G. A. COULTON, President 


A. E. CHRISTIAN, Asst. Cashier 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Cashier 
IF. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. F. MEAD, Asst. ‘Cashier 














John F. Hagey was born in Ottawa, 
Canada, October 11, 1876, but spent 
his school days in Iowa, graduating 
from high school in Davenport. He is 
a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, a member of the University Club 
and the Homewood Country Club. He 
is not as yet married, and is altogether 
a most approachable and likable sort 
of chap, unspoiled by success and the 
honors bestowed upon him. Analytical 
and keen, hating sham, he is generous 
and kind—a combination which has 
made a man who loses no dignity in 
being known to a host of friends as 
“Jack” Hagey. 


& 


St. Louis 


—At the annual election of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, held December 
21, all the officers were re-elected. 


—The organization of the St. Louis 
Union Bank, with a capital and surplus 
of $5,000,000 to transact the banking 
business of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, is announced. The bank 
will handle all deposits and the trust 
company will devote its efforts to the 
handling of estates and the other trust 
functions. All the directors and officers 
of the bank are respectively directors 
and officers of the trust company, 
thoug! the latter has a few additional 
directors and officers. All the shares 
of the bank, except those necessary to 
quality its directors, will be owned by 
the trust company. 


The business of both institutions will 
be conducted in the present building of 
the trust company at the northwest cor- 
ner of Fourth and Locust streets. The 
trust company has capital and surplus 
of $10,000,000.. 


—Merger of the Guardian and 
American Trust Companies is reported, 
the title of the American being retained. 


—F. K. Houston, heretofore assist- 
ant cashier of the Third National Bank, 
is now vice-president. W. W. Smith is 


Frank K. 
VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAI 
sT. LOVIS 


Hovstonx 
BANK, 
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Warrer W. Smiru 
VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
sT. LOUIS 


also a new vice-president. This bank 
has recently added a savings depart- 
ment to its other banking facilities. 


—Frank O. Hicks is a new first vice- 
president of the Mechanics-American 
National Bank. 


—Julius W. Reinholdt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boatmen’s Bank, has been 
elected acting cashier; C. R. Laws, as- 
sistant cashier, was elected vice-pres- 
ident. 


-The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company’s official statement as of De- 
cember 31, 1914, shows: Capital, sur- 
plus and profits of $8,376,343.26; de- 
posits amounting to $16,577.494.63, 
and total assets, $24,978,688.47. 

This is a substantial gain in deposits 
over the same date in 1913, and undi- 
vided profits have also increased de- 
spite the payment of $480,000.00 in 
dividends during the year. 

This company’s increase of business 
has been due to its own growth, as it 
has never absorbed any other institu- 
tion nor made any consolidation what- 
ever. 


—Some very serviceable publications 
have recently been issued by the Mer 
cantile Trust Company of this city. 
One is entitled, “The Federal Reserv: 
Bank, With Special Reference to Dis- 
trict No. 8.” Besides giving a lot of 
valuable information about the Federal 
Reserve System itself, it contains valu- 
able tabulations of the various towns 
and counties in the district, banking 
statistics, products, etc., together with 
a map of the district in colors. 

The other publication is a record of 
“First Mortgage Real Estate Notes. 


It gives the maturities and interest pay- 


ments coming due between January | 
and December 31, 1915, and gives the 
status of a large number of first mort- 
gage real estate loans made by the 
Mercantile Trust Company. 


& 
Minneapolis 


—wW. E. Briggs, treasurer and man- 


ager of the St. Paul Cattle Loan Com- 





W. E. Brices 
VICE-PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN NATIONA! 
BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 














pany, and vice-president of the Stock Alexander V. Ostrom, cashier of the 
Yards National Bank of South St. Paul, Northwestern National Bank, has been 
resigned these positions at the close of promoted to the vice-presidency, and 
December to become vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Briggs will head a department 
in the bank that will handle the bank’s 











Rosert E. Macorecor 


CASHIER NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Robert E. MacGregor, assistant cashier, 
Arexasnen V. Gerace elected cashier to succeed Mr. Ostrom. 
~PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 

BANK, MINNEAPOLIS —Francis A. Gross, president of the 

German-American Bank, is the new 

president of the Minneapolis Clearing- 

“ ng cattle paper business and will House Association. F. M. Prince, 

educational work in behalf of president of the First National Bank, 

ified farming and increased pro-_ was elected vice-president of the clear- 
d n of live stock. ing-house. 
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—George F. Orde, vice-president of 
the Scandinavian-American National 
Bank, has been chosen president of the 
Twin City Bankers’ Club. 


—J. R. Byers was recently elected 
cashier of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company, succeeding Seymour 
S. Cook, who resigned to accept the 
cashiership of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of this city. 


—The First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on December 12. In this long 
history the bank has grown to be one 
of the very large and successful banks 
of the country, its deposits now exceed- 
ing $27,000,000. Early the coming 
spring the bank will occupy its splendid 
new home—one of the notable bank and 
office buildings of the Northwest. 


& 


Cleveland 


—L. A. Murfey, heretofore cashier 
of the National Commercial Bank, was 
promoted to the vice-presidency at the 
annual meeting last month. S. C. 
Payne, formerly assistant cashier, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Murfey as cashier, and H. 
C. Hutchinson and E. T. Shannon were 
made assistant cashiers. 


—Carl R. Lee, chief paying teller of 
the Bank of Commerce National Asso- 
ciation, was elected an assistant cashier 
at the recent annual meeting of this 
bank. 


—An increase of the capital of the 
Union National Bank of Cleveland 
from $1,600,000 to $2,000,00 was re- 
cently authorized. The bank is put- 
ting up a new building on its present 
site. 


—The Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland recently reached 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. It has a 
million of deposits for every year of its 
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existence—a pretty solid witness of 
success. 


a 


—Clay H. Hollister, for twenty-six 
years associated with the Old National 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., and who 


has been successively assistant cashier, 





Cuay H. Houuisrer 


PRESIDENT OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


cashier, and vice-president, was recent- 
ly elected president in recognition of 
his long and efficient service. 

Mr. Hollister has been for several 
years chairman of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association Bills of Lading Com- 
mittee and has worked diligently and 
effectively in forwarding the Commit 
tee’s plans. 


—On December 10 George H. Russel 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his presidency of the People’s State 
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The American National Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


i Capital . rr ce $200,000.00 
ster a iy Surplus and Undivided Profits 185,000.00 
jit ae ii iit Total Resources . 2,300,000.00 
-<% a . / 
—" aif wet DHF J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
‘ (Hwee Hit Cc. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Cashier 
aa waa I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them 








Bank of Detroit. This institution rep- 
resents a combination. of the State 
Savings Bank and the People’s Savings 
Bank, made in 1907. The assets are 
now above $16.000,000. 





Grorcre H. Russen 


ESIDENT PEOPLE'S STATE BANK OF DETROIL 


'r. Russel is widely known to the 
bankers of the country from his long 
prominent connection with the 


‘\vvrican Bankers’ Association, of 
wich he is an ex-president. 
rom the annual report of the 





Iowa Banking Department comes the 
subjoined information regarding bank- 
ing in that State. 

Deposits in state and savings banks 
have increased $182,658,055.61 in the 
last ten years, according to the biennial 
report of the state banking department 
which is now being printed. The gain 
in deposits in the ten year period pre- 
vious to 1904 was less than half that 
amount, or about $90,000,000. 

During the last year there were eight 
private banks which failed. Fourteen 
private banks incorporated and came 
under the Iowa laws. Four other pri- 
vate banks incorporated and came 
under state authority in January, ow- 
ing to the fact that there is strong 
sentiment toward the adoption of a law 
by the Thirty-sixth general assembly 
which will force private banks to sub- 
mit to State inspection. 

Fifty-six new State banks were or- 
ganized last year, fourteen of these hav- 
ing formerly been private banks. 

Eight private banks failed last year. 
Since 1907 there has been but one fail- 
ure of a State bank in Iowa, and that 
was a small concern and the depositors 
received every doliar deposited. 

The report shows the big gain in de- 
posits in State and savings banks since 
the department was established. The 
deposits on June 30, 1891, in these 
banks amounted to $33,781,706.67 ; June 
30, 1894, the deposits had increased to 
$41,987,838.05; in 1899 to $77,405,- 
669.16; in 1904 to $131,471,439.41; in 
1909 to $225,155,164.61, and on June 
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30, 1914, the deposits were $314,129,- 
495.02. 

There are 791 savings, 304 State 
banks and 19 trust companies in Iowa. 
The deposits as given do not represent 
the total deposits in the State, as the 
State department has no record of the 
national banks or the deposits in those 
institutions. 


—It is stated that the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) National Bank will increase its 
capital to $500,000 and surplus to 
$250,000, following the absorption of 
the Commercial National Bank and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. 


—The “first national bank in the 
United States” is a distinction which 
belongs to the First National Bank of 
Davenport, Iowa, which was the first 
bank to get into actual operation under 
the national banking system. 

This institution now has total re- 


sources of $3,234,016; its capital is 
$200,000; surplus, $200,000, and de- 
posits, $2,480,654. 


A. F. Dawson is 
president; Joe R. Lane, vice-president ; 
Lew J. Yaggy, cashier, and W. J. 
Housman and C. F. Schmidt, assistant 
cashiers. 


—Minnesota bankers will hold their 
next annual convention at St. Paul, June 
29 and 30. 


—James K. Isley having resigned 
the presidency of the Marshall & Usley 
Bank of Milwaukee, John Campbell, 
vice-president, was elected as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Campbell has been with 
the bank for forty years. Mr. Ilsley’s 
resignation was because of declining 
health. He remains on the board of 
directors. 


—The First National Bank of 
Rochester, Minn., commemorates its 
fiftieth anniversary by the issue of a 
handsome booklet giving an illustrated 
history of the organization and progress 
of the bank. Business was commenced 
December 1, 1864, and on December 1, 
1914, the bank reported $100,000 cap- 
ital ; $112,264.75 surplus and undivided 
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profits; $39,400 circulation; $1,263,- 
302.01 deposits, and $1,515,066.76 total 
resources. 


—Indianapolis has a new national 
bank—the Commercial National Bank— 
which, on December 28, succeeded the 
Indiana State Bank under a charter 
granted by the United States Treasury 
Department. The new Commercial 
National has a capital of $300,000 and 
resources in excess of $800,000, and 


Branxpr C. Downey 


NATIONAL BANK, 
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PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


makes the sixth national bank in Indian 
apolis. 

The officers of the Commercial Na 
tional Bank are: Brandt C. Downey. 
president; Francis I. Galbraith, vic: 
president; H. H. Woodsmall, vice-pre: 
ident; W. J. Fickinger, cashier, and 
Henry M. Cochrane, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Downey is well known in bus 
ness. civic and financial circles in I 
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dianapolis. His banking experience be- 
gan in 1901, when he entered the Amer- 
ican National Bank as individual book- 
keeper. He left this bank eight years 





W. J. Fickincer 
\SHIER COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


lat’ as assistant cashier, and became 
cas ier of the Continental National 
Ba:'. He resigned from this position 
in ‘12 in order to become general man- 


ager of the Greater Indianapolis In- 
dustrial Association, where he remained 
until July 27, 1914, when he was elected 
president of the Indiana State Bank. 

Mr. Fickinger, cashier of the new 
Commercial National, has been con- 
nected with the bank since its organ- 
ization. Before that time he was for 
seventeen years associated with the In- 
diana National Bank. Mr. Cochrane, 
assistant cashier, is also well known 
in Indianapolis. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Indiana National Bank. 

The members of the board of direc- 
tors are: Brandt C. Downey, presi- 
dent; Walton L. Dynes, secretary and 
general manager of the Independent 
Envelope Company, and formerly su- 
perintendent of mails in the Indianapo- 
lis post office; Francis I. Galbraith, of 
Galbraith and Son, hardwood lumber, 
Sunman, Ind., and a member of the 
live-stock firm of Ray & Galbraith; 
Frank E. Gavin, of Gavin & Gavin, at- 
torneys; Herbert M. Glossbrenner, of 
the Glossbrenner-Dodge Company ; Or- 
lando D. Haskett, president of the O. 
D. Haskett Lumber Company and pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce; Charles E. Henderson, of 
Marshall & Henderson, attorneys; H. 
H. Woodsmall, president of H. H. 
Woodsmall & Company, insurance, and 
Fred I. Willis, secretary and treasurer 
of the Hearsey-Willis Company and 
vice-president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Commercial National Bank will 
occupy the rooms on the ground floor 
of the American Central Life Building, 
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corner East Market Street and Monu- 
ment Place. 


—J. R. Emley, heretofore vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., and for twenty-six years 
identified with banking there, was re- 
cently elected president of the bank, 
succeeding Charles McGrew, who re- 
mains a director. 

F. E. Wickenhiser was elected vice- 
president, and O. F. Sales, cashier. 


—-An increase in the capital of the 
New England National Bank of Kan- 
sas City is reported, the increase being 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and being 
provided for by an extra dividend out 
of surplus. 


—Harry T. Hall, treasurer of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Dollar Savings Bank of 
East Liverpool, and treasurer of Co- 
lumbiana County, has been appointed 
Bank Superintendent for the State of 
Ohio. 


—Work is progressing on the new 
building for the First National Bank 
of Richmond, Ind. 


—This year’s convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica will be held at Denver, Colo., at a 
date to be fixed, but probably some 
time in September. 


—Melvin Cornish of McAlester, P. 
C. Dings of Ardmore and John J. Ger- 
lach of Woodward, all recommended by 
the State Bankers’ Association, will 
compose the new State Banking Board 
of Oklahoma, recently appointed by the 
Governor of that State. 

All the members of the new board 
are active bankers. Mr. Cornish is 
president of the McAlester Trust Com- 
pany of McAlester and, although a 
comparatively young man, is well known 
in banking circles. Mr. Dings is pres- 
ident of the Guaranty State Bank at 
Ardmore, and is almost universally 
known in Oklahoma. The third mem- 
ber of the board, Mr. Gerlach, is presi- 
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dent of the Bank of Woodward and 
has been a member of the State Bank- 
ing Board for the last two years. He 
is the only hold-over member. 


—The First National Bank of Glas- 
gow, Montana, one of the oldest and 
most prosperous banks in northern 
Montana, now occupies its new home, 
which was recently completed at a cost 
of about $75,000. 


—On January 4 the Montana Trust 
and Savings Bank, Helena, opened in 
its new home. This institution has been 
in existence less than a year, but al- 
ready has capital and surplus of 
$180,000. 

A systematic savings plan has been 
inaugurated by which the bank issues 
fifty payment plan savings certificates 
in amounts of $50 and $100, and sells 
them on the plan of $1 and $2 a week 
for fifty weeks, the bank making the 
first payment. 


—The Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., moved into its 
new building January 25. It is de- 
scribed by the Indianapolis “Star’’ as 
“a banking home of which the entire 
State will be proud.” 


[27 


PACIFIC STATES 


—On January 1 shareholders of the 
Bank of Douglas, Arizona, in addition 
to the usual substantial dividend, re- 
ceived a special dividend of 100 per 
cent. and were also given the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing, at par, for an 
addition of $50,000 to the bank’s cap- 
ital, making the new capital $100,000. 
This special dividend was declared 
from the profits without disturbing the 
surplus of $50,000. 

The history of this institution is one 
of continuous prosperity. The bank 
was organized in 1902 and began busi 
ness in that year under the management 
of C. O. Ellis as cashier. The firs! 
board of directors consisted of W. H 
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Brophy, M. J. Cunningham, J. S. Doug- 
las, C. O. Ellis and S. F. Meguire. 
During the twelve years that have in- 
tervened these same five directors con- 
tinue in office. There have been two 
additions to the board, E. R. Pirtle, who 
became a director in 1903, and Dr. F. 
T. Wright, who was elected in 1911. 
The capital of the bank, originally 
$25,000, was increased to $35,000 in 
1903, and to $50,000 in 1906. 

Under the laws of Arizona, unless 
otherwise provided in the articles of 
incorporation, stockholders of a State 
bank are not personally liable for cor- 
porate debts. Notwithstanding this, 
the Bank of Douglas several years ago 
voluntarily amended its articles of in- 
corporation, making their stockholders 
personally liable for 100 per cent. more 
than the paid-in capital. This has the 
effect of placing an additional $100,- 
000 of liability behind the bank’s re- 
sources, making their capital liability 
as follows: paid in capital, $100,000; 
surplus fund, $50,000; shareholders’ 
liability, $100,000; total, $250,000. 
The deposits and resources of the bank 
have steadily increased each year, the 
statement of October 31, 1914, show- 
ine resources of $1,335,740.63. 


Members of the Washington-Idaho 
Farmers’ Union are organizing the 
Farmers’ Bank and Trust Co. at Spo- 
kan- with $100,000 capital. While the 
ins!itution will conduct a general bank- 
ing and trust company business, its 
privcipal aim will be to furnish credit 
faci ‘ties to the farming community. 


John G. Lawrence, an experienced 
banker and business man, will be pres- 
ident of the new bank, which is ex- 
pected to begin business about April 1. 


—Consolidation of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and the National Bank of 
Commerce, Spokane, Washington, was 
ratified at the annual stockholders meet- 
ing. The title of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank is retained, and Edwin T. 
Coman, president of that institution, 
was chosen president of the united 
banks. 


—George R. Martin, formerly note 
teller and in charge of the securities of 
the Seattle National Bank, has em- 
barked in the bond business, having or- 
ganized the new investment firm of Mar- 
tin-Severyns Co., with offices in the 42 
story L. C. Smith Building at Seattle, 
handling bonds and mortgages exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Martin was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He began his fi- 
nancial career with the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Co. of Chicago, and was later 
connected with the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank. He has been promi- 
nently identified with the American In- 
stitute of Banking both in Chicago and 
Seattle, and before going to Seattle was 
treasurer of the Chicago Chapter and a 
delegate from that chapter to the At- 
lantic City Convention of the institute. 

W. B. Severyns is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and is a 
prominent young attorney of Seattle. 
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He is also connected with a large Ca- 
nadian corporation. 

The new firm is incorporated and is 
capitalized for $25,000. W. B. Sev- 
eryns is president; George R. Martin, 
vice-president and manager, and A. J. 
Martin, secretary and treasurer. 

The company, besides dealing in 
bonds and mortgages, is prepared to 
act as fiscal agents for municipalities 
and corporations, as trustee under mort- 
gages for corporations, and as transfer 
agent and registrar of stocks and bonds. 


H. N. Tinker, heretofore active 
vice-president of the Puget Sound State 
Bank, Tacoma, Washington, was _ re- 
cently elected president of that bank. 
His work as active vice-president and 
manager showed that the vear 1914 was 
the most successful in the twenty-five 
. years’ history of the bank, net profits 
for 1914 being double those of the pre- 
ceding year. Deposits also largely in- 
creased. 


-As shown by the annual report of 
the Mercantile National Bank of San 
Francisco that institution paid quar- 
terly dividends regularly during the 
past year and to the total of $200,000. 
The bank’s capital and surplus amount 
to $3,000,000, and the Mercantile Trust 
Co. (owned by the stockholders of the 
bank) has $1,000,000 capital. 

The officers were all re-elected at the 
annual meeting. 





C. M. Jay is a new assistant trust 
officer of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles. 


‘ California bankers will hold their 
: nnual convention this vear at San 
rancisco, May 27, 28 and 29. 


A pension system for employees 
‘| be established by the Savings 
ion Bank and Trust Co., San Fran- 


Co 


EK. G. MeWilliam, for the past three 
rs secretary of the Savings Bank 
ction of the American Bankers’ As- 
ition, has resigned his secretaryship 
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to accept the position of manager of 
the publicity department of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Under the able management of Mr. 
Sartori, who was president of the Sav- 


ings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, 1913-1914, this 
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AND 


bank has been built up until it now en- 
joys the distinction of being the largest 
bank of its kind in the southwest. On 
July 1, its deposits were over $42,000,- 
000 and its total resources nearly $46,- 
600,000. It is one of the finest exam- 
ples of the departmental bank in the 
United States. 

Mr. MeWilliam is a savings bank 
man of long experience in New York 
city, a graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and at present chair- 
man of the committee on public affairs 
of that organization. He was president 
of New York Chapter in 1912. 
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—At a cost of about $50,000 the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bank has completed 
and now occupies a most substantial and 
handsome branch bank at Sacramento 
and Madrone avenues, Oak Park. 

The Sacramento bank was incorpo- 
rated March 19, 1867, and was the first 
interior savings bank organized in Cal- 
ifornia. 


& 


CANADIAN NOTES 


-The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce was held at the banking- 
house, Toronto, January 12. Net prof- 
its for the year ending November 30 
were $2,668,233, added to $384,529 
brought forward from last year. This 
was applied as shown: 

Dividends, $1,500,000; bonuses, 
*300,000; annual contribution to pen- 


sion fund, $80,000; patriotic fund, $50,- 
000; Canadian Red Cross, $5,000; car- 
ried forward, $1,117,763. 

As usual, the assets of the bank were 
carefully revalued, and ample provision 
made for bad and doubtful debts. 

An interesting review of financial and 
commercial affairs was included in the 
annual address of the president of the 
bank, Sir Edmund Walker. Regarding 
one phase of the present situation, he 
said: 

“As soon as Great Britain begins to 
buy any new securities other than war 
issues, she will buy ours, and meantime 
we must hope that the market for our 
bonds in the United States will continue 
to grow. We cannot too often draw the 
attention of that country to the fact 
that when our foreign trade is analyzed 
the net debit for the difference between 
our sales and our purchases is payable 
to them and not to Europe. If the war 
prevents London from buying our se- 
curities, either the United States must 
buy them or our great trade with that 
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country must fall away, and the cry of 
“Made in Canada’ would then have even 
a wider significance than it has to-day. 
During the year ending March, 1914, 
again omitting the figures for coin and 
bullion, we made purchases from the 
United States to the value of $409,- 
818,000 and we sold them goods to the 
value of $178,282,000, so that with a 
net excess of imports from all coun- 
tries of $179,945,000, the excess in the 
case of the United States was actually 
$231,536,000. Part of this is, of course, 
offset by the actual cash brought into 
Canada by settlers from the United 
States, part by investments made here 
by Americans, and part by the purchase 
of our securities, but it has mainly been 
settled in the past out of the proceeds 
of our sales of securities in London and 
on the Continent.” 


—-The forty-fifth annual statement of 
the Royal Bank of Canada shows the 
following profit and loss account: 


Balance of profit and loss ac- 

count, 29th November, 1913. .$1,015,119.58 
Profits for the year, after de- 

ducting charges of manage- 

ment and all other expenses, 

accrued interest on deposits, 

full provision for all bad and 

doubtful debts and rebate of 

interest on unmatured bills.. 1,886,142.67 


$2,901,262.25 


Appropriated as follows: 
Dividends Nos. 106, 107, 108 and 
109, at 12 per cent. per an- 


ee 

Transferred to officers’ pension 
DE hacclan a phheabid wd naweties 100,000.00 

Written off bank premises ac- 
cas 5 oc e ie iciore te ab didn, wc ein rk ve 250,000.00 
Contribution to patriotic funds. 50,000.00 
Depreciation in investments.... 500,000.00 

Balance of profit and loss car- 
er re ere 614,062.25 
$2,901,262.25 


Deposits on November 30 last were 
$136,051,208.23, and total resources, 
$179,404,054.36. The capital paid in is 
$11,560,000, and the reserve fund, $13,- 
174,062.25. 


-Last vear the Bank of Ottawa 
earned $620.691.51 net, which added to 


the $202,759.45 balance at credit of 
profit and loss for the preceding year, 
made $823,450.28, which was applied 
as follows: dividends, $480,000; pa- 
triotic fund, $25,000; reduction of bank 
premises and furniture, $75,151.50; of- 
ficers’ pension fund, $15,000; carried 
forward, $228,299.36. 


—E. C. Green is manager of the 
branch of the Standard Bank opened 
recently in Montreal. 


—The Bank of British North Amer- 
ica has opened a branch at Prince 
George, B. C., under the management 
of J. Munro. 


—The eighty-third annual report of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia covering its 
operations for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, which appears in our ad- 
vertising columns, shows that this old- 
established institution maintains the 
steady progress and high ideals with 
which its name has always been asso- 
ciated. The total assets now amount to 
$95,733,670, an increase for the year of 
$15,581,841. Most of this increase is 
due to the absorption of the Metropol- 
itan Bank, whose business was taken 
over on November 15 last, but although 
the period covered by the report was 
one of general trade depression during 
which the deposits of the public with 
all Canadian banks decreased some 
$3,000,000, those made with the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, excluding the Metropol- 
itan Bank entirely increased $4,675,- 
000. 

The profits of the bank for the year 
amounted to $1,196,116, which added 
to $41,124.27 brought forward from 
1913, gave $1,237,241.17 available for 
distribution. Of this sum $848,750 was 
taken to pay the usual dividend of 14 
per cent., $32,433.33 was contributed 
to the patriotic funds of Canada, New- 
foundland and Jamaica, and $5,000 to 
the fund raised for the sufferers by last 
spring’s sealing disaster in Newfound- 
land, a country in which the bank’s op- 
erations have now assumed quite large 
proportions ; $50,000 was contributed to 
the officers’ pension fund, $100,000 
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transferred to reserve, the balance of 
$201,057.84 being carried forward to 
next vear at credit of profit and loss 
account, 

The profits shown are somewhat less 
than those for 1913, due in part to the 
general slackening in trade, but also in 
a large measure to the policy, always 
heretofore adhered to and recently ex- 
tended, of carrying heavy cash reserves 
and so assuring strength to the bank 
and safety to its depositors in any con- 
tingency by which it might be con- 
fronted,—a_ policy which, inasmuch as 
it involves the carrying of unproduc- 
tive funds to a large amount, means a 
reduction in profit-earning power while 
ensuring the strength and safety re- 
ferred to. The report shows these re- 
serves of actual cash in hand and bank 
balances to be 30.96 per cent. of the 
liabilities to the public, while the total 
liquid and practically immediately avail- 


able resources amount to over 60 per 
cent. of these liabilities—a position 
which affords unusual security to de- 
positors. That the bank’s settled policy 
of sacrificing possible profits to abso- 
iute security for its clients is being rec- 
ognized and appreciated is evidenced by 
the material increase in its deposits to 
which reference is above made. 

To shareholders the results of the 
bank’s operations during the year were 
satisfactory. The paid-up capital now 
stands at $6,500,000. the reserve fund 
at $12,000,000, while undivided profits 
carried forward amount to $201,057.84. 
These together make up a total sum of 
$18,701,057.84 as representing the in- 
terest of the shareholders in this old 
and well-managed institution. That the 
figures given are in accordance with the 
facts is certified to by the well-known 
firm of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., 
chartered accountants, but it is worthy 
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of note that years before it was made a 
Government regulation, this bank vol- 
untarily submitted its books and records 
to independent audit of the sort now in- 
stituted. 


—George Burn, general manager of 
the Bank of Ottawa, succeeds the late 
Col. D. R. Wilkie as president of the 


Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


—Net profits of the Union Bank of 
Canada, as shown at the annual meet- 
ing in Winnipeg, January 8, were 


$712,000. Net circulation is higher 
than it was a year ago and now stands 
at $6,382,000, while deposits amount to 
over $63,300,000. 

The bank is particularly strong in 
gold, Dominion notes and other quickly 
available assets, which amount alto- 
gether to nearly $26,500,000. Current 
loans were $4,000,000 more than for the 
previous year and now amount to over 
$50,800,000. 

The Union Bank now shows total as- 
sets of over $81,500,000, a gain of 
nearly $1,000,000 over the figures for 
the close of business in 1913. 


ay 


Fire Losses in 1914 


OSSES by fire in the United 
States and Canada during the 
twelve months ended December 

31, 1914, as compiled from the care- 
fully kept records of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin,” aggregate the enormous sum 
of $235,591,350, or nearly eleven mil- 
lion dollars more than the sum charged 
against the preceding year. This is the 
heaviest loss to property by fire during 
the history of the country, with three 
exceptions, namely, 1908, the year of 
the Chelsea, Mass., and three other con- 
flagrations; 1906, the vear of the San 
Francisco conflagration, and 1904, the 
year of the Baltimore conflagration. 
The fire losses of 1914 were augmented 
by the Salem, Mass., conflagration, 
costing thirteen million dollars, but 
averaged moderate until the last two 
months of the year, when the general 
burning ratio increased phenomenally. 
The fire waste of the country, says 
the publication already quoted, is at- 
tracting more attention politically than 
ever before and during 1914 several 
State governments have showed a dis- 
position to recognize the principle that 
the enormous destruction of property 
annually by fire is an economic waste 
of the country’s resources, with the re- 
sult that there has developed a decided 


sentiment in favor of establishing legis- 
lation which will tend toward greater 
conservation. The State legislators are 
abandoning their former attitude of 
assuming that as long as the property 
was insured there was no loss, and as 
a result in many States laws have been 
adopted establishing fire marshals with 
power to investigate causes of fires and 
to suggest and enforce regulations 
which will result in the prevention of 
fires. Investigations by various State 
commissions have revealed to the public 
that a very large percentage of the 
country’s fires are due to preventable 
causes, probably from seventy to eighty 
per cent. This information has resulted 
in a general sentiment in favor of fire 
preventive measures. The movement 
along that line, however, is too young, 
as far as the legislative field is con- 
cerned, to have established any appre- 
ciable effect upon the fire waste of the 
country as a whole. 

The magnitude of the fire waste as 
a drain on the country’s resources may 
be somewhat appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that during the past thirty- 
eight years the property destroyed by 
fire in the United States and Canada 
has reached the total value of $5,866,- 
981,025, equal to an average annual 
loss of $154,394,237. 
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